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Homestead Tile 
Another Monier First! | 


Monier1480 — Natural Brown 


Rustic appeal with the 
ageless durability of tile. 


The acknowledged world leader in concrete roof 
tile, Monier now introduces Homestead, a natural 
addition to Its good looking selection of tiles 
Homestead tiles provide the charm and warmth 


Monier M90 = Natural Ohamoot 


Call Monier today for more information 
on Homestead and other fine Monier 
Roof Tile selections. 


of wood, bul simply won't burn of rot — ever! 

Homestead features all of he unequaled qualities 
that can only be found in concrete tile, Including a MON | E R 
50-year limited warranty, fire-resistance, code 


cipi, ot a cost about half that of treated Monray Roof Tile 
All this, plus the beautiful thru-colors of Natural California b 

Brown and Natural Charcoal that fully — — 908/847-2721 5 207/955 M 

permeate this newest line of Monier Roof Tile. The Arizona 602/269-2288 

natural choice for your roof! Washington 206/581-3666 
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Custom De 


Simplex та factures custom 
aluminum г гог ceiling panel 
Contact us Æ information on 
sizes, finish@s, 


Mark Myers 

Simplex Ceiling Corp. 
Architectural Products & Assc 
22518 Carter Moir 
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Why Use Steel? 
Our concrete frame, with its unique connection, is \ 
the only rigid frame in the world economically 

competitive with a steel structure. With all the \ 
advantages of concrete, why use steel? 


Amega — The Versatile System... p^ 
Whether your design calls for the basic building 


or greater clean spans — extreme clear heights — 5 5 | HE 
overhead cranes — or other design challenges; T = i 
our Amega concrete building systems offer the 3 d 1 

economical solution. 1 

When Speed Is Of Essence... х8 j 5а 


Amega, with all concrete systems, provides 
design/ build services for low rise commercial / 
office buildings, warehouses, manufacturing 
plants, schools, etc. throughout Texas. From 
Houston to Mule Shoe, frorn 10,000 to 1,000,000 
square feet — we construct buildings faster than 
any comparable system. 


Contact Us... 

Amega, a full service General Contractor, would 
like to present their construction techniques and 
costs to you and your clients. For more informa- 
tion, contact us: Dallas (214) 934-2992 Houston 
(713) 672-8989 San Antonio (512) 492-6514. 


AMEGA 
CONSTRUCTION 


The Concrete Solution? 


8989 North Loop East O Houston. Texas 77013 C (713) 672-8989 
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e MARAZZI CERAMIC TILE 


: Growing Big and Beautiful 


"SPAZIO" SERIES 24" x 24" For Your Noorest Stockir Distributor, 
CERAMIC TILES IN 6 ATTRACTIVE COLORS yd nrorma ntact: 
ү - T MARAZZI USA, Inc. 


MARAZZI, a world leader in technology and quality ceramic tile ^” ate of Marazzi Стоне гор UD 


products, will begin domestic manufacturing at its new plant іп HEADQUARTERS & 

Sunnyvale (Dallas), Texas during the summer of 1982. ces ыыт SALES OFFICE: 
.O. Box 58163 

To serve your needs, we now offer: A growing network of local Dallas, Texas 75258 


stocking distributors in the Southwest; commercial and residential (214) 742-2632 
floor and wall tiles; over 100 colors ranging in sizes from 4" x 8" to 

24" x 24"; four color, 28 page product catalog; and a designer 

showroom in the Dallas World Trade Center, Suite 9063. 
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Houston architect Jeffrey Ochsner 
examines that city's spate of tall 
buildings as a means of illuminating a 
broad range of issues associated with 
the building type. 


Going Up 46 
A pictorial survey of unbuilt skyscrapers 

in various stages of completion across 

the state. 


Scraping the Sky in Austin 49 
Associate Editor Michael McCullar re- 

ports on the controversy surrounding tall 
buildings proposed or under way on Con- 
gress Avenue in Texas' capital city. 


The Cardboard Skyscrapers of 

Texas, 1911-1932 55 
Architecture writer and critic John Pastier 
discusses the penny postcard as the 
"unaffected record" of Texas’ early 
skyscrapers. 


On Human Scale 58 
UT-Austin Associate Professor Michael 
Benedikt, in an incisive essay, explores 

the full meaning of a hackneyed and 
misunderstood term. 


Urban Settings: A Portfolio 65 
A collection of photographs from the 

work of Houston architectural 
photographer Paul Hester. 


Computer Aided Design 74 
The Houston firm 3D/International 
offers an appraisal. 


New Texas Fellows 80 
A tribute to the ten Texas architects who 
have been designated this year as new 
Fellows of the American Institute 

of Architects. 


Books 82 
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Coming Up: The July/ August issue of 
Texas Architect will examine the subject of 
"Houses and Housing." 


On the Cover: 4 piece of Houston skyline 
from the pedestrian's point of view, domi- 
nated by First International Plaza. See page 
38. Photograph by Richard Payne. 
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COMMUNICATION IS THE CONCEPT 


Join your colleagues for an experience in communication. 
Participate in the interplay of shared symbols, the exchange 
of thought and of opinion during the Texas Society of Architects' 
43rd Annual Meeting. * The Hyatt Regency Fort Worth is the site 
of this exciting convention November 4-6. * Hear keynote speaker 
Walter Wagner, editor of Architectural Record, speak 
on Communication in Architecture. Examine ways to communicate 
through marketing, advertising and the latest in technology. 
Discover a dynamic blend of past and present when you tour 
the Main Street renovation in downtown Fort Worth. 
And, as always, enjoy an array of social activities 
and a quality exhibition. * Get involved. Get informed. 
Plan now to attend. ж © © 
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The Architecture of 
the United States, 
G.E. Kidder Smith, 
3 volumes, $14.95 
per volume 


Vol. 1, The South and 
The Midwest 

Vol. 2, New England 
and the Mid-Atlantic 
States 

Vol. 3, The Plains States 
and Far West 

(includes Texas) 
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The Skyscraper Robert A. M. Stern, Richard Haas, An Architectural Graphic 
Goldberger, $25.00 thard) Buildings and Projects, Architecture of Illusion, Standards, 7th Edition 
e 1965-1980, $29.95 (paper), $35 thard) $85.00 thard)e 
C $45 (hard) 
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The Architecture Raymond M. Hood Houses Architects De- 
of John F. Staub, Stern & Catalano, sign for Themselves, 
Barnstone, $35.00 (hardjee — $17.50 (paper) Wagner, $27.95 (hardjeo 
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$35.00 thard)e Class & Koehler 
$25.00 (hard)ee 


MANAGING. 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRO, 


CASE STUDIES. 
DAVID HAVILAND 


MANAGING 

ARCHITECTURAL 

PROJECTS: 

THE EFFECTIVE PROJECT MANAGER 
DAVID HAVILAND 


NEW TECHNIQUES 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 
RENDERING 
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Managing Arch Managing Arch Managing Arch. Projects: New Techniques of 
Projects: The Process, Projects: Effective Case Studies (series of 3), Arch. Rendering 
(AIA), $16.00 Project Manager, $8.00 $17.00 per set Jacoby, $14.95 (paperje 


Earth Shettered Community Design 
Erg Eoen Mosca Секое 


BULONG WITH 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT کے‎ 
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Architecture, 


Len 


Guide to U.S. Today's Arch. Mirror Earth Sheltered Com- Building With Frank Alternative Natural Energy 
Arch: 1940-80, Heyne, $32.50 ihard} munity Design, $14.95 Lloyd Wright, $8.95 Sources in Bldg. Design, 
$8.95 (paper) (paper) (paper)e 2nd Edition, $19.95 
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High-Tech 
Kron & Slesin, $27.50 


(hard)e 


House, Conklin, 
$18.95 
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Standardized Accounting Chair, Bradford/Prete 
for Architects AIA, $16.00 $19.95 ihard)es 
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SuppEd Guide 
AIA, $72.00 


CM: Developing, 
Marketing and De- 
livering CM Services, 
Thomsen, $24.95 thard} 


Ordering Information 


Please place all orders through the Texas Society of Architects, 1400 Norwood Tower, Austin, Texas 78701, 
512/478-7386. Orders placed through the mail are processed the day they are received. Payment must ac- 


company order. 
Quantity 
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wine Conditioned 


Life Cycle Costing for 
Design Professionals 


$27.50 (hard) 


Publication Title 


WORKIN, 
Professional Financial 
Management Workbook, 
TSA, $25.00 
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Texas Homes of 

the 19th Century, 
Alexander, $29.95 (hard)e 
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Open Plan Offices 
$12.00 (hard)ee 


Exhibition Catalogues 
MIT Press, $12.00 per copy se 


Phillip Johnson: Processes 
Glass, House, AT & T Headquarters 


Aldo Rossi in America: 1976-1979 
by Eisenman & Rossi 


John Hejduk: 7 Houses 
by Eisenman 


Scolari: Beyond Memory and Hope 
edited by Frampton 


Austrian New Wave 
edited by Frampton 


Price Total 
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Postage Charges: 

under $10.00 — -—$0.85 
10.00 to 20.00 — 1.70 
20.00 to 30.00 — 2.30 
30.00 to 50.00 — 3.25 
over 50.00 — 3.50 


Al! packages are sent fourth class. First-class or 
fees, when requested, will be billed to the purc 
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Letters 


Editor: I want to take just a moment to 
say thank you for a very handsome issue 


on historic preservation (Jan./ Feb. 1982). 


As ever, the Texas Architect staff has 
performed admirably in presenting con- 
cise and accurate evaluations of im- 
portant aspects of a timely topic. We do, 
however, regret the confusion we may 
have generated regarding the relation- 
ship of the new federal tax law with the 
Texas Historical Commissian. To clarify, 
the Commission's National Register De- 
partment administers the agency's state- 
wide programs relating to historic con- 
servation. The Commission's Main 
Street Center, of which Anice Reed is 
directur, promotes economic develop- 
ment in the 10 designated Main Street 
cities specifically and, upon occasion, 
becomes peripherally involved in the tax 
abatement programs for historic struc- 
tures. Therefore, questions regarding 
the new Economic Recovery Tax Act 
and other tax incentive or abatement 
programs for historic buildings should 
be directed to the National Register 
Department. 


Joe Oppermann 

Director 

National Register Department 
Texas Historical Commission 
Austin 


Editor: I have just received my March/ 
April issue of Texas Architect and find 
it truly outstanding in every way. I 
think we're nearing the time when 
regional magazines of quality will find 
more support and have broader appeal. 
Your use of color is delightful, and the 
David Braden article is a classic. 


James P. Cramer 

Executive Vice President 
Minnesota Society 

American Institute of Architects 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May/June 1982 


BIG MAN IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Chances are, while you're 
reading this ad, a truckload 
of Mosher steel is arriving at 
a jobsite, right on time and 
fabricated right to fit. 

But chance has nothing to 
do with that result. 

One of the keys to 
Mosher's consistently good 
performance record is good 
planning, and that's a major 
concern of Kim Parker, 
Manager of Production 
Planning. 

Kim coordinates material 
and fabrication drawings to 
meet shop needs and 
customer delivery 
requirements. “It’s a little 
like playing chess,'' he says, 
**with a combination of 
planning and problem 
solving.’ 

A native of Dimmitt, 
Texas, Kim graduated from 
high school in 1969 and 


began operating equipment 
on construction projects in 
West Texas. In 1972, he 
entered Texas Tech, 
graduating in 1976 witha 
degree in Engineering 
Technology. One of his 
professors steered him to 
Mosher, where he worked in 
several departments before 
assuming his present job. 
Good planning - another 
reason Mosher is the hig 
name in structural steel. 


ee  — 
STEEL COMPANY 
Home Office and Plant 

P.O. Box 1579, Houston, 77001 

(713) 861-8181 

Plants in Dallas, San Antonio 


v Р A Trinity Industries Company 


Circle 8 on Reader Inquiry Card 
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Tate Access Hoors For Texas! 


With great natural resources 
and wide open space for ex- 
pansion, Texas is a leader in 
modern technology. And for 
rapid growth and new develop- 
ments, there's a constant need 
to modify the vital power, 
communications and signal 
cable systems in plants, com- 
puter rooms and offices. 

With Tate Access Floors this 


can be done on any scale, eas- 
ily and economically, quickly 
and with great flexibility for 
future change. 

Virtually all systems go under 
Tate's sturdy, beautiful access 
floors—floors that keep envir- 
onmental efficiency at a maxi- 
mum and reduce construction 
time and costs to a minimum. 
Tate Access Floor Systems 
are conveniently available 
throughout the state. 


REGIONAL OFFICE: 
TATE ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 

2655 Villa Creek Suite 270 
Dallas, Texas 75234 214-484-0394 
HOME OFFICE: 

TATE ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
7510 Montevideo Road 
Jessup, Maryland 20794 


301-799-4200 


Tate Access Floor Systems 


Circle 9 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Tate Architectural 
Products has a wide line 
of access floor systems 
that can be used in new 
building or renovation: 
a range of strengths 

in steel and Plymetal 
panels to meet various 
load requirements; 
coverings in vinyl, 

high pressure laminate 
or carpet. 


Tate Architectural Products 
are distributed in Texas by: 


Davis-Evans Interiors, Inc. 
10609 Metric Blvd. 

Suite 100 

Austin, Texas 78758 
512-835-2311 


Flexible Systems, Inc. 
11358 Kline 

Dallas, Texas 75229 
214-243-1566 


Neff Construction Specialties 
2408 Frankford Avenue 

ЕТ Paso, Texas 79930 
915-565-4511 


Evans Interiors, Inc. 
3704 Ade Street 
Houston, Texas 77063 
713-977-0200 


Marcatre Furniture Systems 
Office and Residential Furniture/Lighting 


Atelier International, LTD. 
Space 608 Circle 81 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Seating, Desks and Conference Tables by: 


Novikoff 
Space 662 Circle 83 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Open Plan Systems by Westinghouse ASD 


Westinghouse ASD 
Space 679 Circle 85 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Haworth exclusives: Three separate, integrated electrical circuits 
with Tri Circuit ERA-1, and TriAmbient Lighting 


Haworth, Inc./Dallas Division 
Space 672 Circle 82 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Artopex Presidential Series 


W. Glenn Hennings & Associates 


Space 605 Circle 84 on Reader Inquiry Card 


System 9, the newest open plan office system from 
PRECISION MFG., INC. 


Marlborough & Lord Assoc., Inc. 
Space 604 (214) 748-3051 Circle 86 on Reader Inquiry Card 
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214/741-2271 


Space 628 


Nightingale Systems, Craftsman, 
Gordon International, Marden Mig. Co., 
Spec-Built, Marvel Metal, 

Magna Design 


Wells Associates/Six Design 
214/698-0290 


Space 605 


[=] Glenn Hennings 


& Associates 
| 214/651-1556 


Space 608 


Office and Residential Furniture, 
Lighting & Accessories 


ai 
Atelier International, Ltd. 


214/653-1161 


Space 609 


L4 herman miller 


214/741-4937 


Space 610 


Contract and Institutional Furniture 


6 Endecor 


214/748-0394 


Space 611 


Representing Jansco, Contempo- - 
rary Shells, L.S.l., Terfeste, Ltd., 
Salvarani Kitchens, Paul Hoppen- 
feld, Desience Corp., Lomac Marble, 
Coeval Contract 


214/747-8839 


Space 616 


William Hammon 


& Associates 
244/745-1371 


Commercial & Institutional Furniture 
Showing: | 

Brickel Associates 

CI Designs 

Brunati 

Worden 

EOC 

Arconas 

and others 


Space 623 


Armstrong, American of Martinsville, 
Fabricut, Seabrook Wallcoverings, 
Sico, Simmons and many more. 


Turn-Key Furnishers 
Houston & Dallas 


Bill Chattaway Associates 
214/651-0845 713/960-9538 


Chromcraft Furniture 
214/748-2706 


ees 


aMohasco company 


Monarch Furniture 
214/741-5347 


Representing Hiebert, Brueton, 
Gilbert, Business Accessories, 
Architex 


Ko john alberti inc 


214/747-2431 


Van Sant, Inc. 
214/747-4376 


Open Office Systems 
Contract Furniture 


American 
Seating 
214/748-8383 


Space 672 


OFFICE INTERIOR SYSTEMS 


Haworth, Inc. 


Dallas Division 
214/748-0506 


Interact, Haller Systerns, Inc., 
Taylor Chair Co., Davis 
Furniture Industries 


‚ Bob Gray, Inc. 
214/747-6361 


Seating, Desks, Conference Tables 


МОЛО 


214/748-1976 


Ѕрасе 633 


alma 


The AD system... Alma's open 
plan office system 


Dick Lowe & Associates 
Alma Desk Company 

Box 581363 / Dallas 75258 
214/747-7626 


Space 666 


Gregson, Continental Woodcrafters, 
McGraw Edison, Corry Jamestown, 
Color Shop, Gilt Craft, Hoosier, 
Jefsteel, Stylex 


Loyd 
Drotherton 
ce ASSOC. 


214/742-3654 


Metropolitan Furniture Corp. 
Robert Long Lighting, Inc. 
Helen Webber / Heron Intl. 


Metropolitan Showrooms, Inc. 
P.O. Box 58256 

Dallas, Texas 7525B 

(214) 747-4135 


Contract Furniture, Lighting & Ac- 
cessories 


І. Н. Pritchard, Inc. 
214/741-5097 


Space 635 


krueqer 


technical innovation . . . by design 


Dick Lowe & Associates 

, Krueger Contract 
Box 581345 / Dallas 75258 
214/747-7629 


Open Plan Office Systems 


V) Westinghouse ASD 


214/744-5685 


Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


For further information on any of the 
showrooms listed in the ad. pledse cir- 
cle the reader inquiry number. If you 
would like information from a specific 
showroom. please indicate so on the 
reader inquiry card. 
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Architectural Terra Cotta ог Ceramic Veneer 
Call Great Southern Supply Company. 


Whether you are reFurbishing the old or 
creating the new. Great Southern can 
perfectly match existing ornamentation 
nr precisely translate your design 
expression into architectural terra cotta 
of the Finest quality. 

It is the perfect medium for enduring 
architectural detail and ceramic veneer. 
And architectural terra cotta is available 


in an almost limittess range of colors. 
textures. and shapes to satisfy even the 
most highly defined taste. 

We have a thirty-five year reputation 
for providing the unique. Let Great 
Southern help you articulate your 
design statement. Call us today at 
713/644 -1751 or come and see our 
Houston showrnom. 


e GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 14507 * Houston, Texas 77021 • 713/644-175! 
Houston Showroom., 3637 West Alabama at Timmons Lane 


Suite 490. 713/626-9172 


Circle 12 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Stan Haas 


In the News 


People, Projects, Schools, Events, Firms, Products 


Edited by Michael McCullar 
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Proposed site for Dallas arts district. 


Dallas Arts District: Compromise Between Commerce and Culture? 


The idea of a Dallas arts district has been 
kicking around for a decade, but only in 
the last three years have steps been taken 
to make the idea a reality. The new Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts, designed by 
Edward Larrabee Barnes, is coming out 
of the ground on Harwood Street, be- 
tween Ross Avenue and Woodall Rod- 
gers Freeway in the northeast quadrant of 
downtown. The Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra has acquired a site several hun- 
dred yards to the east, and on Aug. 3 will 
ask voters to appropriate $28 million as 
the city's share of the cost of a new con- 
cert hall, to be designed by I. M. Pei. 
These two facilities will anchor the pro- 
posed district, which may eventually in- 
clude theaters, galleries, hotels, and res- 
taurants, along with the customary cordon 
of high-rise office buildings. 

“May” is the operative word in this 
situation. Although everyone seems to 
endorse the arts district in principle, no 
one has yet presented a clear and com- 
pelling vision of what the arts district 
should be, The prototypes have ranged 
from an urban carnival like Copenhagen's 
Tivoli Gardens to assorted cultural mono- 
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liths such as Lincoln Center in New 
York and the Pompidou Center in Paris. 
But no master plan for the proposed dis- 
trict exists, nor is there much chance of 
getting onc. Dallas prides itself on a his- 
tory of successful public-private ventures 
so the proposed arts district will be de- 
signed by representatives of the city, the 
DMFA and DSO, and six private de- 
velopers who own large chunks of land 
within the boundaries. It is problematic 
at this point whether the nine parties can 
agree on what the district should be, and 
if they can whetber the result will repre- 
sent thc best that can be achieved or 
merely an expedient compromise be- 
tween commerce and culture, 

The clearest discussion of the arts dis- 
trict is the Carr-Lynch report, a survey of 
Dallas’ arts facilities published in 1977, 
Although the term “arts district” was not 
used, the report recommended that Dal- 
las'major arts organizations (DMFA, 
DSO, opera, ballet,etc.) consider reloca- 
ting downtown, preferably in the emerg- 
ing northeast quadrant. Such a concen- 
tration of facilities, the report main- 
tained, would be mutually beneficial to 


the organizations involved and also con- 
tribute to the revitalization of the cen- 
tral business district, then hard hit by the 
defection of stores and restaurants to the 
suburbs. 

The Carr-Lynch report recommended 
what several arts organizations were in 
the process of doing. The museum was 
looking for a way out of its cramped 
quarters at Fair Park. The symphony 
was equally dissatisfied with the acous- 
tics of the State Fair Music Hall, not to 
mention having to compete with rock 
groups and ballet dancers for choice 
dates. The efforts of both organizations 
were enhanced by the public perception 
of Fair Park as unsafe and inaccessible. 

On June 10, 1978, the city held a bond 
election that included a $45 million ap- 
propriation for arts facilities in the dis- 
trict. Through a combination of inept 
campaigning and unfortunate timing (the 
election was held four days after the pas- 
sage of Proposition 13 in California) the 
arts portion of the bond issue failed. 

The DMFA, then as now the most 
farsighted of the Dallas arts organiza- 
tions, continued to buy land in the pro- 
posed district for between $15 and $30 
a square foot, The current price is $125 
to $150 per square foot and climbing. 

A second bond election, containing 
$24.8 million for a new museum and $3 
million for a symphony site, passed con- 
vincingly on Nov. 6, 1979. The museum 
broke ground for its new building the 
following autumn. The Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, undone by soaring land prices 
and its own indecisiveness, was unable to 
find a site until September 1981, when 
in effect Dallas Mayor Jack Evans be- 
came the sitc selection committee and 
wrested a donation of land from the 
Borden Company. That site, approxi- 
mately 25,000 square fect, will be en- 
larged as soon as the city and several de- 
velopers in the district complete a series 
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One of the truly beautiful architectural achievements in 
Texas is the Cedar Valley College in Dallas by architects 
Jarvis Putty Jarvis, Inc. of Dallas. The structure is topped 
with a truly energy saving, tough roof deck insulation - All- 
weather Crete, 


"Mutiple protection" is achieved with AWC because of its 
unique features. It is applied hot and dry in a completely 
seamless application. AWC also transmits vapors. Thus, 
without seams and trapped vapors, membranes applied over 
the AWC insulation are far less apt to blister and crack in hot 
Texas weather. AWC in applied in varying thicknesses, 
sloped to drains, offering positive water runoff. This added 
Protection against ponding water and trapped vapors spells a 
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SAll-weather Crete 


longer lasting trouble free roof deck. 


On your next "architectural achievement" consider AWC 
roof deck insulation. Owners and architects of major build- 
ings realize AWC "multiple protection” costs slightly more - 
yet through the years is one of the best money saving values 
put into any building. 


Ask for a free AWC brochure. 


SILBRICO 


CORPORATION 
306 AMHERST DRIVE * RICHARDSON, TEXAS 75081 
PHONE (214) 234-1515 
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of land swaps. 

As of April 1982, the Dallas Arts Dis- 
trict consists of the half-completed Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, a site for the pro- 
posed Symphony Hall, two landmark 
buildings (Guadalupe Cathedral and the 
Belo Mansion) and acres of unpaved 
parking lots. Most of the parking lots will 
be covered eventually by office towers, 
although no decisions have heen made 
about height, setbacks, materials and 
other architectural features that will de- 
termine the overall character of the dis- 
trict. The city has also commissioned an 
engineering study to determine if a 
15,000-space parking garage can be built 
beneath the proposed district. 

Recognizing the randomness of the 
arts district planning process, as well as 
the mounting pressure of the Aug. 3 bond 
election, the city recently appointed Dr. 
Philip Montgomery, a pathologist 
and medical school professor, as arts dis- 
trict coordinator. Montgomery’s job, 
which carries no real authority, is to as- 
sist the major landowners in coming up 
with a development strategy that they 
can live with and that the public will 
applaud. 

One of his first moves was to initiate 
a national competition for the design of 
Flora Street, the 100-foot-wide corridor 
that will form the spine of the proposed 
district. So far the competition has at- 
tracted such nationally known urban 
design firms as Sasaki Associates and 
Wallace, Roberts and Todd as well as sev- 
eral Dallas firms. But the fact that the 
designers are being asked to come up 
with a plan for Flora Street withont 
knowing whether the parking garage will 
be above or below grade only points up 
the persistent confusion in the arts dis- 
trict planning process. 

Much depends on what the urban de- 
signers do with Flora Street, but even 
more depends on how effectively the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra presents its case 
to the voters on Aug. 3. Without a sym- 
phony hall, the arts district will probably 
become just another office park, in which 
the Museum of Fine Arts provides a dash 
of exotic seasoning. Yet a key to the 
DSO's success is the public perception 
that they are voting for an arts district, 
not just a single isolated facility. Political- 
ly, the two go hand in hand. 

Cultural dístricts are becoming a na- 
tional craze, popping up in such unlikely 
places as Reno, Nevada, and Anchorage, 
Alaska. Yet Dallas has rejected the con- 
ventional solution of lumping its major 
arts facilities into one vast complex, such 
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as Kennedy Center or Lincoln Center. 
It is attempting instead to create an entire 
district, from scratch, in a section of the 
city with few vintage buildings and no 
public image. It is the kind of challenge 
to which the city has risen in the past. 
The critical question is whether, in the 
middle of a recession and without a 
master plan, it can rise to the occasion 
again. 

—David Dillon 


Old Texas Theater, Son Antonio. 


High-Rise Architecture 
And Historic Preservation 
At Odds in San Antonio 


Two major trends in recent architectural 
practice—the high-rise multi-use office 
building and architectural preservation— 
are apparently at odds again, this time in 
San Antonio, where RepublicBank of San 
Antonio has unveiled its plans for a down- 
town site presently occupied by the old 
Texas Theater. Opposing the demolition 
of the theater is a diverse group of citi- 
zens led by representatives of the San 
Antonio Conservation Society. 

The old Bexar County National Bank— 
now RepublicBank of San Antonio—ac- 
quired the property over a period of 
years, hiring the San Antonio firm Ford, 
Powe'l & Carson to design a complex 
that will eventually include a seven-story 
facility to house the bank, a 15-story of- 
fice structure, and a 30-story office build- 
ing, all organized around a plaza whicb 
opens onto the adjacent San Antonio 
Riverwalk. The current plans show the 


three buildings clad in flame-cut pink 
granite. grey spandrel panels and tinted 
glass, the two lower levels given over to 
commercial space open to the plaza. 

The controversy centers on the fate of 
the Spanish Revival theater building, 
built in the 1920s and designed hy Rob- 
ert Boller Bros., of Los Angeles and Kan- 
sas City, a firm that designed 127 thea- 
ters across the country during the golden 
era of the cinema palace. Patrick Steel, 
director of the Missouri Heritage Foun- 
dation, visiting San Antonio to tour the 
building and speak to the Collegiate 
Preservation Society at UTSA, com- 
mended the Texas Theater as being one 
of the last two “tent theater" designs, 
where the ceiling is a shell of plaster sus- 
pended from the roof structure. 

At à design preview at the Ford, Powell 
& Carson office, Robert Rork, president | 
of RepublicBank, defended the theater 
demolition by saying, "San Antonians і 
have stayed away from the theater in | 
droves for 20 years. We don't believe it is 
feasible to reconstruct the theater and 
have them continue to stay away." How- А 
ever, the bank does plan to preserve the 
facade of the existing theater, incorpo- 
rating it into the new design as a public 
access to the interior patio and commer- 
cial space. 

Opponents of the demolition differ 
with the bank's evaluation of the the- 
ater's potential. In 1980, the conservation 
society hired the San Antonio firm De 
Lara Almond to research the feasibility 
of rehabilitating the theater. Killis 
Almond, who wrote the report, says “The 
Texas Theater and the adjacent Gunter 
Office Building are definitely rehabitable. 
I firmly believe there is a way to get the 
return on his investment the client needs 
and keep the theater," Almond said. 

"Just because we don't think we need 

the theater right now is no reason to tear 
it down; when it's gone, there's no way 

to bring it back." 

The bank, on the other hand, feels it is 
making a substantial financial commit- 
ment to the local urban environment by 
incorporating the existing facade into a 
dynamic new urban space. Says Architect 
Powell, “This is to an extraordinary de- 
gree a public space, with plaza and open 
spac?, with walks and arcades that reduce 
leasable space." 

Proponents of the Texas Theater seem 
mainly interested in preserving a building 
that reflects the city's stylistic heritage. 
Powell, on the other hand, says "The 
primary issue here is quality urban de- 
sign. Preservation is a tool of urban de- 
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at last. ..a chance to ‘get organized"! 
the flexible interior arrangements 

of clothing modules are as variable 
as fashion itself. 


(shown below without doors; various door treatments available.) 


pull-down clothing rods 
make full use of space 
normally out of reach, 
thus allowing valuable 
drawer storage below. 
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precision-engineered transparent drawers are 
drawers glide out, precisely sized and 
providing easy arranged to store 
access to 36 pair foldables from thin 

of totally visible scarves to bulky 

shoes. sweaters. 


program marin. .. timeless design, precision milling, 
fine hardware and a durable finish. 


programme 


3601 west alabama, houston, texas 77027 (713)961-1130 martin (C) Cy 
6833 san pedro, san antonio, texas 78216 (512)341-4451 
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sign, not the other way around." And 
successful urban design, he feels, can 
only come about by developing the urban 
core of San Antonio, building more prime 
office space, more retail space, more resi- 
dences. For that to happen, private in- 
vestors must be able to make a profit on 
such developments. 

“Any project like this is balanced on 
the thin edge," Powell says. “The popular 
conception is that the bank sits back there 
with a pool of money, and to save the 
theater, all they have to do is appropriate 
a little extra. That is not the way it 
works; it will be financed on the basis of 
major investors who will make their de- 


Talbot House in Nevis, West Indies. 


cision on the basis of return." 

At press time, both sides are working 
on the wording of a court order which 
would require negotiations to continue 
until July 12, at which time a U.S. dis- 
trict judge would decide whether to allow 
a demolition permit to be issued. Regard- 
less of the outcome, it can only be hoped 
that the final project —whether it in- 
cludes the theater in its entirety or just a 
facade—will have been enriched through 
a productive give-and-take between en- 
lightened developers and practical con- 
servationists—with architects on hoth 
sides. 


—Jon Thompson 


Taft Architects Receives 1982 AIA Honor Award For Talbot House 


The Houston firm Taft Architects bas 
won an Honor Award in АТА” 1982 
design awards program for its design of 
the Talbot House in Nevis, West Indies. 

The residence, completed in 1981, was 
one of 12 projects cited in the competi- 
tion, awards for which will be presented 
during the ALA national convention June 
6-9 in Honolulu, Hawaii. The 12 winners 
were selected from a field of 481 entries 
in two categories: current-use (designed 
or completed within the past seven years) 
and extended-use (involving restoration, 
rehabilitation or adaptive use during the 
past seven ycars). 

The Talbot House is located halfway 
up a mountain overlooking the Caribbean, 
on the site of a former plantation house. 
Making use of the traditional local 
architectural palette of stone and painted 
wood, architects designed the structure to 
consist of four towers of cut stone (found 
on the site) defining a central living 
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pavilion. The organization of the house, 
which also contains a kitchen and three 
bedrooms, permits cross-ventilation in all 
rooms through oversized casement win- 
dows, regardless of breeze direction. The 
jury cited the “use of local materials, 
forms and colors in a direct and bold 
manner, creating a strong composition of 
bright-colored roofs against the mountain 
background." 

Jurors for the current-use category 
were Joan E. Goody, Boston; Howard 
Barnstone, FAIA, Houston; Thomas H. 
Beeby, Chicago; Gary Chan, Seattle; 
John O. Merrill, Jr., FAIA, San Francis- 
co; Jay C. McAmis, Mission Viejo, Calif.; 
and Robert Venturi, FAIA, Philadelphia. 

Another Houston architect, Peter 
Papademetriou, also a teacher at Rice 
and a Texas Architect contributing edi- 
tor, scrved on the jury for the program's 
extended-use category. 


Graves Speaks at CONDES, 
Sans Sunar Showroom, 
Which Opens a Month Later 


Plans called for the fifth Sunar showroom 
by Michael Graves—and his second in 
Texas—to open in the World Trade 
Center in Dallas during the Contract 
Design Show there March 11-13. By the 
time Graves had arrived at the Trade 
Center to give a featured talk March 12, 
however, furniture for his showroom had 
not. The showroom’s distinctively chunky, 
pastel and earth-tone facade, on the sixth 
floor of the Trade Center, remained 
locked throughout the design show, 
causing a good bit of keyhole curiosity 
and prompting the soft-spoken Graves to 
open his talk with the disclaimer that— 
oddly ¢nough—the delay was the fault 

of neither architect nor contractor. (See 
the July / August issue of Texas Archi- 
tect for a report on the showroom’s April 
15 opening.) 

Sunar showroom or no Sunar show- 
room, Graves presented a well-packaged 
lecture on “thematic issues related to 
furniture and interiors,” in which he 
mainly elucidated his aversion to the 
machine as architectural metaphor. Cit- 
ing the cave as man’s first house, or 
“spatial void,” Graves went on to recount 
man’s historical propensity for fashioning 
subsequent dwellings above ground in 
such a way that they relate to his own 
“bodily landscape” as well as that of 
earth's. Grave's operative word here is 
"anthropomorphic," which he used fre- 
quently to describe an almost anthropo- 
logical theory of design. 

“The landscape of architecture was 
born out of humanism and the natural 
landscape," he said, emphasizing a 
primal essence in architecture with which 
man should be instinctively familiar, Al- 
though all man-made objects are tech- 
nological, he said, we do not think in 
terms of technology first, but in terms of 
our bodies and the landscape. A window 
is a window, a door a door, both of which 
should be designed and placéd according 
to the nature of their human user and to 
provide function and a distinct hierarchy 
of symbolism (the window sill, for 
example, corresponds to the human 
waist). 

Projecting a slide of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's Pavilion #9 at the University of 
Virginia, Graves pointed out the sublime 
form and detailing of the entryway, how 
it communicates just the right associations 
with proper dimension, scale, color, 
hardware and effect on natural light and 
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NOBODY 
OFFERS A MORE 


WELL-ROUNDED LINE 
OF WINDOWS. 


Marvin Windows has just 
thrown the competition 
a new curve. 
The Marvin Round Top. 
No window better 
demonstrates our ability 
to make windows in virtually 
any shape or size. In fact, 
we're one of the few 
manufacturers to offer it. 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
QUALITY, WE REFUSE TO 
CUT CORNERS. 


The Marvin Round Top is a 
beautiful window, beautifully 
put together. 

Carefully matched pieces 
of Ponderosa pine are fitted 
together to form a sturdy 
arch that will accept a beau- 
tiful stain-and-varnish or 
paint finish. 
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And optional designs, 
such as a hub with spokes, 
are hand-fitted to create a 
striking effect. 


DESIGN DOESN'T 
PRECLUDE FUNCTION. 


Our Round Top can replace 
old round top windows in 
existing structures, or it can 
be designed into new archi- 
tecture for a unique effect. 
Either way, you'll save 
energy and money. Because 
the Marvin Round Top 
features 1/7" or ]" insulated 
glass, or triple-glazing for 
increased energy conservation. 
For more information call one of 
Marvin's Texas distributors listed 
below. 
Austin Houston 


Texas Jambs Texas Jambs 
on Research Blvd. 6304 Alder 

g. C-1 Houston 77081 
КҮЛ 452-0221 


Dallas Lubbock 

The Marvin Window Frontier Wholesale 
Planning Center 833 East 40th 
10907 Shady Trail, Lubbock 79404 
Dallas 78758 (806) 744-1404 


(214) 263-7483 
н! v 
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Norwood Tower made history in the 
late 1920s with its beauty and innova- 
tions. Setting the trend for prestige and 
elegance in downtown Austin. 
Complerely restored, this beautiful 
landmark offers the elegance of the 
past with all the conveniences of the 
present. So office in historic Norwood 
Tower and make a lasting impression. 


NORWOOD TOWER 


114 West Seventh Street at Colorado 
Austin, Texas 78701 


For leasing information: 
The Horne Company, Realtors 
(512) 479-0737. 
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A development of Rust Properties. 
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Standard, Custom and Structural 


plasteco 
SkyliGHTs 


Many models shipped pre-glazed 


ج 


STANDARD DOMES TO 8' x 8 


iia 


STRUCTURAL PYRAMIDS TO 20° x 20 


TANDEMS 


LEAN-TOs 


STRUCTURAL DOMES TO 24' DIA 


Ask for Catalog, or see Sweet's 7.8. 


To predict the energy performance 


of a specific skylight plan, request a 
SUN Computer Analysis input form. 


Write Piasteco, Inc., P.O. Box 24158, 


Houston, Texas 77029. (713) 674-7686 


Еу plasteco. 
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the elements. Then he contrasted that 
with the all-too-familiar image of a 
modern-day sliding glass door. “Some- 
thing has happened between that syntax 
and this,” he said. 

That something was Modernism's 20th- 
century machine metaphor, Graves said, 
which replaced the anthropomorphic in 
architecture with the mechanical—which 
often took the form of the aeroplane, 
among other technological wonders of 
the age. Instead of the cave as a funda- 
mental architectural reference, with its 
strata of earthen color and texture, now 
we had LeCorbusier's French biplane, 
with its layers of wings and struts and 
ribbon windows. 

Eschewing such imagery, Graves said 
that the utopian notion of the house as a 
"machine for living" was no longer valid. 
“I want my Lamborghini to be my Lam- 
borghini and my house to be my house," 
he said. But Graves did not indicate any 
nostalgic longing for the architectural 
Good Old Days that never were, express- 
ing instead his desire simply to resume 
an age-old dialogue between man and his 
surroundings. "I would not like to return 
to the past," he said. "I only want to re- 
establish the language that architecture 
has always possessed.” 


TSA Disaster Action, Inc. 

Once Again into the Breech, 
This Time in Paris, Texas 

The Texas Society of Architects’ Disaster 
Action, Inc., on standby since the devas- 
tating Wichita Falls tornado in April 
1979, has once again gone into action 
during the Texas tornado season, this 
time to assess property damage in Paris, 
Texas. 

A twister hit Paris the afternoon of 
April 2, killing eight people, injuring at 
least 200 others and destroying or dam- 
aging some 1,329 houses and apartments. 

Following an official request from the 
City of Paris, necessary for TSA Disaster 
Action to respond to an emergency, TSA 
staffers Larry Paul Fuller and Saundra 
Wark were enroute to Paris April 6 to 
help set up a base of operations. Dallas 
architect Ed Rawls and Wichita Falls 
architects Charles Harper and Ralph Per- 
kins, chairman of TSA Disaster Action, 
had been in Paris earlier in the week, 
shortly after the tornado struck, helping 
city officials determine the extent of the 
damage. 

Also involved in the Paris relief effort 
were local architect Bill Lightfoot and 


32 other architects from Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Northeast Texas and Wichita 
Falls. 

The architects operated out of the Red 
Cross’ main “one-stop center" in Paris’ 
old Gibson Building on Clarksville Road, 
which also housed other disaster relief 
agencies. The TSA Disaster Action desk 
was open from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., dur- 
ing which homeowners could make ap- 
pointments for architects to inspect their 
damaged homes. Some 130 Paris resi- 
dents took advantage of this free service 
between April 7 and April 14, the period 
in which the center was officially open. 

TSA Disaster Action, Іпе,, was estab- 
lished in 1971 as a non-profit corporation 
to provide quick, professional and reli- 
able advice to small homeowners and 
businessmen in Texas communities hit by 
natural or man-made disaster. The dam- 
age assessment report filled out by the 
inspecting architect may be used in mak- 
ing loan applications, insurance settle- 
ments and other aid requests. 


Three Projects Cited 

In Houston Residential 

Design Awards Program 

Three Houston projects have been cited in 
the 1981 Houston Residential Design 
Awards Program sponsored by Houston 
Home & Garden magazine and the 
Houston Chapter AIA. 

Chosen to receive architectural design 
citations from among 19 entries in the 
program (a record low, according to 
sponsors) were a townhouse by Robert 
Griffin, a detached residence by Russell 
King and a greenhouse addition by 
Robert P. Moroz. 

Griffin designed the 3,000-square-foot 
townhouse to be simple and boxlike and 
to maximize views of its bayou setting. 
The wood- and steel-frame structure, 
clad in stucco, is linear in organization 
due to the narrow configuration of the 
site, with private spaces on the street side 
and public spaces in back. 

The 4,000-square-foot detached resi- 
dence by (and for) King, also clad in 
stucco, is similarly simple in form and 
feature to minimize its impact ona 
sloping, wooded site. The layout is de- 
signed mainly to facilitate cross ventila- 
tion. Other energy saving features include 
double-glazed windows, overhangs on the 
west and south sides and styrofoam 
insulation. 

Moroz's 2,400-square-foot greenhouse, 
made of wood and fiberglass, connects 
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Griffin townhouse, Houston. 
ardeo 


Greenhouse addition, Houston. 


May/June 1982 


the main house with a guest house and 
envelops the backyard and swimming 
pool, creating a space for a collection of 
some 500 house plants and also acting as 
a buffer against noise from a nearhy free- 
way. 

Jurors for the competition were 
Michael Benedikt, Austin; William Turn- 
bull, Jr., FAIA, San Francisco; and Peter 
Chermayeff, Cambridge, Mass. 


Texas Construction Activity 
Shows 16 Percent Decrease 
For First 2 Months of 1982 


Total construction contracts in Texas 
reflect a 16 percent decrease for the first 
two months of 1982 compared to the 
same two-month period in 1981, accord- 
ing to McGraw-Hill's F. W. Dodge Divi- 
sion. 

Dodge vice president and chief econo- 
mist George Christie reports that con- 
tracts for residential, non-residential and 
non-building statewide totalled $2,041,- 
206,000 for January and February 1982, 
down from a total of $2,427,353,000 for 
the same period last year. 

In the Houston metropolitan area, total 
residential and non-residential building 
contracts show a 39 percent decrease for 
the first two months of 1982. In Brazoria, 
Fort Bend, Harris, Liberty, Montgomery 
and Waller Counties, building contracts 
for January and February this year 
totalled $520,692,000, down from a total 
of $848,068,000 for the first two months 
of 1981. 

Bnilding activity in the Dallas/ Fort 
Worth area, however, shows a slight in- 
crease for the first two months of 1982, 
Residential and non-residential contracts 
in Collin, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, Hood, 
Johnson, Kaufman, Parker, Rockwall, 
Tarrant and Wise Counties totalled 
$507,735,000, for January and February 
1982, up four percent from a total of 
$487,936,000 for the same period last 
year. 


Profile: Hermon Lloyd, on the 
Occasion of his 50th Year 
As a Houston Master Builder 


It isn't hard to understand just how para- 
doxical it was to begin an architectural 
practice in Houston in 1932. That was 
the year that building permits in Hous- 
ton—iu the depths of The Great De- 
pression— plunged to an all-time low of 
$2.9 million (compared to $3 billion in 
1981). Obviously, the last thing Hous- 


ton needed in 1932 was another bright 
young architect. Nevertheless, 1932 also 
was the year that Houston native Her- 
mon F. Lloyd, 21, fresh out of Rice In- 
stitute with a bachelor's degree in archi- 
tecture and a wealth of professional 
optimisin, decided to become one. And 
today, on the 50th anniversary of that 
momentous decision, it is almost impos- 
sible to live very long in Houston with- 
out encountering a structure influenced 
in some way by that optimistic Hermon 
Lioyd brain. 

You have encountered structures so 
influenced in Houston if you have beheld 
the following: Rice Stadium, The Mel- 
rose Building, eight Foley's department 
stores, Hofheinz Pavilion, the Astro- 
dome, Conoco Tower, Capital Bank Tow- 
er, The Heritage Club, to name only a 
few Houston landmarks designed over 
the years by Lloyd's firm, now known as 
Lloyd Jones Brewer Associates. 

Back in 1932, however, as the nascent 
Moore & Lioyd, Architects, the firm was 
doing work that was somewhat less monu- 
mental. Although building permits had 
plummeted in Houston, there were still 
a few wealthy clients keeping a few 
lucky architects busy, if doing nothing 
more than decorating ballrooms for de- 
butant dances. Having developed some 
expertise in that "specialty" as fellow 
Rice undergraduates, Lloyd and his first 
partner Harvin Moore survived on it as 
practicing architects during the early 
years of the Depression. 

Ballroom decorating did prnve to be a 
good way to make contacts, and Lloyd 
and Moore made the most of them. One 
valuahle contact made was with Benson- 
Markson Co., one of the two or three top 
homebuilders in Houston. E. Newman 
Benson, then building many of the finest 
homes in River Oaks, was a master sales- 
man and an architect's dream. He in- 
sisted that the home bear the name of its 
architect, unusual generosity in a build- 
er. Benson took a liking to Lloyd, who 
designed several homes for Benson that 
ended up as featured "homes of the 
month" in McCalls and House Beautiful 
magazines, which didn't hurt Lloyd's 
developing reputation or his marketiug 
efforts. 

Lloyd's ideas about design also were 
taking shape, influenced in part by a trip 
he took in 1932 to the Cbicago World's 
Fair, where he was deeply impressed by 
buildings painted with "buttermilk," or 
casein, paint in bright, strong splashes 
of color. He had never seen anything 
like it. An early chance for him to use 
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P d We weren't surprised when 
a country club in Fort Worth 
told an LDBrinkman dealer 
their new carpet would face 
some unique hazards 
That's par for the course 
with commercial carpet 
Whether it's in a clubhouse 
or a nightclub, a hotel or a 
hospital, commercial car- 
pet has to be tough or 
you'll end up replacing it 
sooner than you planned 
But durability needn't 
handicap your good taste 
With over 30 different styles 
and 300 beautiful colors 
in inventory, selecting 
good-looking, long-lasting 
commercial carpet is easy 
with an LDBrinkman dealer. 
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No one at the country club 
wanted a hole in one. 


And you never have to 
worry about delivery. As 
Americas leading CRER 
distributor, we can usually 
fill your dealer's order 
within 48 hours 

So if your next project 
is guaranteed to draw a 
crowd, let an LDBrinkman 
commercial carpet dealer 
help match your toughest 
specs with the perfect car- 
pet. If your job calls for a 
custom design or color, he 
can guide you through 
every step from specitica- 
tion to final delivery, giving 
you access (о every man 
ulacturing process and 
arn system. 

efore you lake a shot at 
choosing your next com- 
mercial carpet, get the 
narne of your nearest 
LDBrinkman dealer by 
calling collect, 
0-214-579-3555. 15 the 
smartest way to keep your 
carpet decisions on 
course. And it's a whole lot 
easier than a hole in one. 


LDBrinkman 


Amor LI 

largest distributor 
of Carpat 

and floor products 


Du Pont ANTRON. 
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This man's craft is ancient. — concrete bricks of uncommon 
His artistry creates a structure durability and innovative 
for the future. And the future colors. 
will find it as charming as ever. And that's not the end of 
That's the nature of brick, it. Our reputation for service 
if it’s fine brick. Because, in has been earned through proper 
addition to the mason's craft, inventory and availability. 
there is also the crafting of brick Next time you have a 
worth placing in this man's hand. chance to choose brick, try a 
Our company, U.S. Brick, comparison. Ask to see a 
is one of the top tenbrickmakers sample of U.S. Brick. 
in America. We think we got In a comparison with any 
there because we have a regard other brick, or on a home or 
for craftsmanship. building, we think you'll agree 
Our five Texas plants turn that U.S. Brick is worth 


native soil into clay bricks and looking at. add UE DRE lo; 


For more information, write to: U.S. Brick - 13747 Montfort Drive - Dallas, Texas 75240 » 214/458-0774 + Sales Offices & Plants in Minera! Wells, San Antonio, Houston. 
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In the News, continued. 


Hermon F. Llovd. 


this painting technique was in his design 
of a filling station on San Jacinto Street 
in Houston in the 1930s, his first com- 
mercial commission and an attention- 
getter for its day. The little yellow, white 
and blue building was "expositional" in 
design, Lloyd says, with a distinctive Art 
Deco tower and horizontal banding. 
Lloyd also saw glass blocks for the first 
time in Chicago, liked what he saw and 
used them in an International Style home 
for the Virgil Childress family in Hous- 
ton in 1936. 

After the hiatus of the war years, 
Lioyd's firm continued to evolve. Bil] 
Morgan, who Lloyd always felt was one 
of the best architects Rice ever pro- 
duced, had worked for the firin before 
the war and he returned to it afterwards, 
forming the new partnership Lloyd & 
Morgan Architects. In 1947, Lioyd and 
Morgan were joined by Arthur E. Jones, 
and the firm soon became Lloyd, Mor- 
gan, Jones, Architects. 

Unlike 10 years hefore, bright young 
architects were in demand in Houston 
during the postwar boom. Prosperity 
was here at last. Houston's population 
was just beginning an uninterrupted 
surge that would take it from the 26th 
largest city in the country to the fourth. 
Houses were going up in the suburbs and 
office buildings were going up downtown 
—both building types rising rapidly to 
meet desperate postwar shortages. Lloyd, 
Jones and Morgan made the hest of it, 
but it wasn't until 1950 that the firm 
received its first major cominission—the 
21-story Melrose Building. Then came 
Rice Stadium in [951, the Fannin Bank 
Building in the early 19605, the world- 
famous Astrodome in 1965 (in joint 
venture with the Houston firm Wilson, 
Morris, Crain & Anderson). 

Today the firm has two new partners: 
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Ben Brewer, who came from Neuhaus 4- 
Taylor in 1976, concentrates on firm 
management; and Bob G. Fillpot, who 
joined the firm in 1978, specializes in 
architectural design and project manage- 
ment. 

And today, Hermon Lloyd, at 71, is 
still an ambitious and optimistic man. He 
comes to the office every workday to 
help oversee an architectural operation 
that now numbers some 70 architects, 
interior designers, draftsmen and support 
personnel. His firm is also involved in the 
beehive of construction activity in Hous- 
ton with such projects as the 42-story 
America Tower, the 50-story Four Allen 
Center, the 71-story Allied Bank Plaza. 
From all indications, Houston is still 
a good place to be an architect, and Her- 
man Lloyd is still taking advantage of 
that situation. 

—Jack Burney 


Projects in Progress 


Construction to Begin Soon 
On Houston's Proposed 
Woodbranch Energy Plaza 


Construction is scheduled to begin soon 
in Houston on Woodbranch Energy 
Plaza, a 32-acre office park designed by 
Michigan architect Gunnar Birkerts (with 
Morris * Aubry of Houston as associate 
architects) and located near the new Shell 
and Conoco offices on 1-10 near Dairy 
Ashford. 


Woodbranch Energy Plaza, Houston. 


The $300 million-plus complex will 
contain 10 multi-level office buildings, 
affording a total of 2.5 million square 
feet of lease space; garage parking for 
10,000 cars; restaurant and retail facili- 
ties; an athletic and social club; and 
extensive landscaping to incorporate 
existing oak trees on the site and to in- 
clude a lake and a circular plaza 
"reminiscent of the large formal plazas 
in the capital cities of Europe." 

A prime building feature will be a 
system of tubular solar heat reflectors 
bung horizontally on building exteriors 
at the top of the window panels. The 
tubes are designed to deflect direct sun- 
light away from the building while re- 
directing and diffusing it onto interior 
ceiling planes for natural daylighting. The 
tubes also are painted muted shades of 
blue and red to add color to the bnilding 
skin. 

Facades of two of the huildings (all 10 
of which will be structures of poured-in- 
place concrete) will be alternating bands 
of reflective glass and precast concrete 
panels with granite aggregate finish. The 
other eight buildings will feature bands 
of reflective glass alternating with metal 
panels. 

Of the 10 buildings in the complex, 
eight will be seven stories high and two 
will rise to a height of 24 stories. All the 
buildings are designed to relate to each 
other with symmetrical curves and by 
facing inward toward the landscaping and 
pedestrian walkways. 

The entire project is schednled to be 
completed in five to seven years. 
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Whether building or renovating, you want windows that — 


. cut 
maintenance 
costs 


E. 
costs 


Pella's Energy-Tight 
Double Glass Insulation 
System has a full 13/16" 
dead air space between 
panes — provides maxi- 
mum insulation at lowest 
costs. Tight-fitting wood 
construction and wind- 
proof weatherstripping 
make it truly Energy-Tight. 
Insulating glass also 
available. 


Pella's optional 
Slimshade* fits in the 
dust-free space between 
the panes of the Pella 
Double Glass Insulation 
System and provides 
privacy and light control 
at the touch of a dial. 
Helps reduce heat loss and 
solar heat gain, as well. 


Only the Pella 
delivers it all! 


FREE catalog! For more 
detailed information send 
for your free copy of our 
28-page, full color catalog 
on Pella Clad Windows & 
Sliding Glass Doors. Or 
look in the Yellow Pages 
under "windows" for the 
phone number of your 
Pella Distributor. 


O; 


PELLA PRODUCTS CO. DIV. 
GERMOND CO., INC. 


8500 MoPac Exp., #801 
Austin, Texas 78759 
(512) 346-0143 


14902 Preston Rd., Suite 203 
Dallas, Texas 75240 
(214) 233-9605 


301 S. E. Loop 289 
Lubbock, Texas 79404 
(806) 745-1649 
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Pella makes a full line of 
wood windows specially 
engineered for easy 
washing of outside glass 
from inside. Cleaning 
expense is reduced and 
any extraordinary main- 
tenance that may be 
required, such as sash 
removal and reglazing, is 
easy and economical. 


Pella offers a tough 
aluminum cladding in 
attractive colors outside 
— the warmth and 
beauty of wood inside. 
Aluminum exterior is 
cleaned, etched and 
coated with a high- 
temperature baked acrylic 
polymer. It won't chip, 
crack, or peel. 
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4015 Buffalo Gap Rd. 
Abilene, Texas 79605 
(915) 692-9861 


5216 Pershing Ave. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 76107 
(B17) 732-2661 


904 Fountain Parkway 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
(metro) 647-4321 


NO COMPARISON 
THE PICKOF THE CROP 
ъ By à F ELL 


When selecting the finest quality custom flat- 
tempered glass is your job, it's only reasonable 
that close and thorough comparisons be made. 
That's why we say when you compare, you'll know 
TEMPGLASS is ‘(һе pick of the crop!" 

In each and every TEMPGLASS lite, %%” 
through 34" thickness, ranging from 12" X 12" to 84" 
X 170", our exclusive horizontal process produces a 
handsomely flat surface, remarkable clarity and an 
absence of all marks and distortions typically found 
in other tempered glass. 

Absolute accuracy of finished size, due to our 
computerized cutting and horizontal tempering pro- 


cess, is just one of the special features that prompts 
architects, builders, laminators, glazing contractors 
and other large-scale users to specify TEMPGLASS. 
The remarkable flatness makes our lites an excellent 
specification for commercial or residential 
installations. 

Today, TEMPGLASS is more often the pre- 
ferred flat-tempered glass in architectural applications 
where beauty and elegance are as important as 
strength, utility and safety. Specifiers everywhere are 
tagging TEMPGLASS . . . The Pick of the Crop! 


Look for us in Sweet's Catalogue 8-26a/Te 


TEMPGLASS 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
48999 Kato Road 131 Ormont Drive 
Fremont, California 94538 Weston, Ontario M9M2S5 
415-651-2292 416-749-7932 


DALLAS/FT. WORTH TOLEDO ATLANTA 
1101 Fountain Parkway 291 M Street Р.О. Box 928 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 


Willis Day Industrial Park Blueridge Industrial Park 
Perrysburg, Ohio 43551 Norcross, Georgia 30071 
Call Toll-Free 800-537-4064. 404-476-4123 
in Ohio, call 800-472-4024. 
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Fritztile Granite 
sets a 
beautiful floor. 


Nature's most durable material is combined in a flexible tile that sets quickly 
and easily without grout on almost any floor or wall surface. Fritztile 
Granite tiles do not require special preparation or heavy foundation; clean 
with mild detergent and water. For samples, technical details and address of 
our closest office/showroom, call (214) 285-5471. Fritz Chemical Co. 

PO Drawer 17040 Dallas, TX 75217. Circle 22 on Reader inquiry Card 
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REPRODUCTION 
SPECIALISTS 


MILLER 


BLUE PRINT CO. 


501 West SixTH ST 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78767 
PHONE 512/476-8793 
Mai, Apo Box 2065 
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Snowden & Meyer, Inc. 
Consulting Civil Engineers 


Environmentally Sensitive 
Development Engineering for 
Commercial and Industrial 
Projects 
Drainage and Flood Analysis 
Test Borings and 


Geotechnical Analysis 
Testing Laboratory 
Surveying Services 


Offices at: 
2011 Anchor Lane 
Austin, Texas 78723 
(512) 474-6651 
2305 Lorito Circle 
Bryan, Texas 77801 
(713) 779-3314 
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In the News, continued. 


Houston Design Center. 


Plans Announced for 
Houston Design Center 


Plans have been announced for a 10- 
story, 500,000-square-foot Houston De- 
sign Center, designed by Cambridge 
Seven Associates of Cambridge, Mass., 
(with Lloyd Jones Brewer of Houston as 
associate architects) to provide showroom 
space for contract and residential fur- 
nishings in Houston. 

The $70 million facility, part of phase 
II in Houston's Greenway Plaza devel- 
opment, will feature a stepped interior 
core cut diagonally through the center 
of the structure, where a series of escala- 
tors will link each floor to a "circulation 
canyon." According to architects, this 
canyon will be shaped like a giant stair- 
case, with floors linked by the escalators 
in a pattern reminiscent of a switchback 
road zig-zagging up a mountainside. The 
staircase configuration will extend 
through the north and south sides of the 
building, where glass walls, terraces and 
special lighting will reveal activity inside. 

In addition to showrooms for interior 
furnishings and accessories, the building 
will include meeting rooms and a 450-car 
parking garage on the three lowest levels. 


Office Building Going Up 
Near La Grange Town Square 


An 18,000-square-foot office building 
designed by the Houston firm Wm. T. 
Cannady & Associates to combine the 
vocahulary of existing 19th-century 
storefronts with the programmatic re- 
quirements of the Auto Age will soon be 
under way near the courthouse square in 


Office building, LaGrange 


La Grange. 

The Z-shaped building, for the Fayette 
County Savings and Loan Association, 
will be organized around two entrances, 
one forming a symbolic "front lawn" 
complete with flag poles and bank 
marquee, the other directly connected to 
the parking lot and drive-in teller win- 
dows. The two entrances will be linked 
by a two-story gallery, which also will 
form the banking lobby (accented by a 
clock tower) and an elevator lobby 
(accented by a wedge-shaped skylight). 
The clock tower, skylight and crenella- 
tions are derived from the roofscape of 
adjacent one- and two-story commercial 
buildings on the square a block away. 

The steel-frame building, scheduled to 
be completed in early 1983, will be clad 
in two-tone brown-red brick with precast 
concrete handrails, metal arcades and 
standing-seam metal roof. 


Texas Plaza, Dallas. 


Texas Plaza Under Way 
In Suburban Dallas 


Now under way in Dallas is a 90-acre 
mixed-used development called Texas 
Plaza, designed by St. Louis-based Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum. 

The nucleus of the $500 million 
project, on the high ground across from 
Texas Stadium and adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of Dallas, will contain over one 
million square feet of office space in 
three mid-rise buildings, 700 hotel rooms 
in two towers and 30,000 square feet 
of restaurants and shops in a glass en- 
closed courtyard connecting the office 
buildings with the hotel. 

A 11.5-acre corporate headquarters 
site occupies the highest point in the de- 
velopment, and another 27 acres on the 
peripbery of the complex will be devoted 
to midrise garden office buildings. 

The entire development is designed to 
be a pedestrian-oriented environment, 
according to architects with HOK's Dallas 
office. Buildings will be clustered to form 
a strong sense of community and interior 
public spaces will be designed to provide 
human scale. 


Continued on page 84. 
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BETTER THAN CLAY 
BRICK PAVING 


CLAY BRICK: 

* Expensive surface paving. 

* Edges chip and crack, and surface is 

ШЕР when wet, 

* Both Mortar bed and brick will crack 
when stressed. 

* Clay product; less durable and quality 
varies. 


PAVESTONE: 

* Costs less, providing both surfacing and 
support for heavy loads. 

* Chamfered edges prevent chipping; 
provides a non-slip surface even when 
wet. 

* Easily installed on sand bed with no 
expansion joints required. 

* Available in different shapes and colors 
for beauty and design versatility. 


BETTER THAN CONCRETE 


CONCRETE: 

* Rigid paving which will crack even with 
expansion joints. 

* Repairs either costly or impossible. 

* Quality depends on workmanship and 
climate with strengths of 3000 psi or less. 

* Has a plain, drab look. 


PAVESTONE: 

* Super-dense interlocking concrete pavers 
designed for flexibility that eliminates 
problems due to expansive soils. 

* Easily taken up and reused for changes or 
repairs to underground. 

* Installation is fast, and quality is 
consistent providing strengths of 8000 psi 
or more. 

* Available in a variety of colors 
for added beauty. 
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BETTER THAN ASPHALT 


ASPHALT: 

* The most unattractive of all surfaces, 

* Weakens every time it flexes under stress. 

* Cannot be effectively repaired; it can only 
be patched. 

* The least cost-efficient because of its 
short life-expectancy. 


PAVESTONE: 

* Provides attractive surface designs. 

* Designed for flexibility strengthens under 
stress. 

* Repairs are simple with no patching. 

* The most cost-efficient, because of its 
long life. 


PNESTONE 


PO. Box 413 * Grapevine, TX 76051 
Metro (817) 481-5802 
Dallas/Fort Worth 
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Materials 
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Old Katy Rd. 


1-10 (Katy Frwy.) 


Since our opening in March 1981, the response from Texas Architects and Professional Model Builders has 
been overwhelming. We have relocated to expanded facilities and increased both our stock and product lines. 
We have added to our complete line of in-stock and ready to ship or deliver merchandise. We carry trees, 
landscape materials, cars, trucks, people, paints, glues, adhesives, tapes, acrylic and styrene plastics, 
basswood, styrofoam, tools, hot wire foam cutting machines and safety products. 


1982/1983 Catalog 


All of our professional quality architec- 
tural model materials are available for 
local pick up or delivery (at slight addition- 
al charge). We will pack the same or next 
day and ship as required to our custom- 
ers in other cities. While our stock of most 
items is considerable, we would appreci- 
ate as much notice as possible on large 
orders. Please call ahead for inquiries 
pertaining to special orders and/or ap- 
plicable quantity discounts. Company 
accounts, with approved credit, Master- 
charge, VISA or Company checks are 
acceptable. 


Professional 
Model 
Materials 
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Please call or write to the following 
address for our 1982/1983 catalogue. 
We welcome inquiries or requests 
concerning new products. 


Sales Office: 

1217 West Loop North, Suite 100 
Houston, TX 77055 
713-957-8254 


General Offices & Manufacturing Plant: 
P.O. Box 631 

Montgomery, Texas 77356 
713-597-4614 


М.Е. Burwell, Partner 
Helen Burwell, Partner 


About this Issue 


In this issue we consider that most beloved and most bemoaned of all building 
types—the skyscraper. (The terin itself evokes something of the ambiguity with 
which the building type is perceived—skyscraping as giddy flirtation with the 
heights, or as a source of abrasion and pain.) Perhaps the less romantic “high 
rise” is a better term for today; or, more precisely, “tall buildings.” 

But how tall—we are obliged to ask—is tall? Tall in Chicago, which boasts 
the tallest-in-the-world Sears Tower at 110 stories/1,454 feet; or tall in New 
York, where the twin towers of the World Trade Center top out at 110 stories/ 
1,353 feet; is taller than tall in Houston, home of this state's tallest building, 
the 75-story, 1, 002-foot Texas Commerce Tower. And of course tall in Houston 
is taller than tall in Austin, or Amarillo or Gilmer. 

Tall, then, is relative. And it is not always in predictable correlation with 
population. As John Pastier's collection of postcard skyscrapers (page 55) reveals, 
early Texas high rises sprouted up crrantly in such unlikely places—from today's 
perspective—as Big Spring, Beaumont and Waco. And even today, several 30- 
to 50-story buildings—including one by I. M. Pei—are in the works for oil-rich 
Midland, which ranks only about 20th among Texas cities in population. 

Tall can also be deceptive, since the appearance of tallness comes with thinness, 
or a low ratio of bulk to height, as in the University of Texas Tower. But while 
the tower, at 370 feet, is tall, it is not very tall , at least by current Texas standards. 
The 600-foot level, of which the tower falls far short, seems to be a suitable—if 
arbitrary — benchmark for the very tall in Texas, eliminating all but about a dozen 
buildings in Houston and Dallas and nine or so more under construction 
in those same cities. 

While there is still a certain fascination with tallness for its own sake, and the 
tallest-building listmakers are far from idle, the attainment of great heights has 
diminished as a measure of architectural achievement. One reason is that heights 
now technologically feasible are far beyond the limits of social or economic 
acceptability. Another is that tallness, multiplied over and over again, has 
changed the character and scale of American cities and has created widespread 
resentment of a building type directly responsible for oft-cited urban woes—lack 
of fresh air and open space, loss of views, traffic congestion, and the sacrificing 
of historic urban fabric, not to mention the proliferation of stylistic banality and 
monotony. In his lead article on tall buildings, Jeffrey Ochsner illuminates some 
of these issues and traces the stylistic evolution of the skyscraper in Houston 
from the early, romantic age, through the minimalist, Modern period, and into 
the current era in which architects are attempting—in various ways and ever so 
desperately—to break out of the box. 

At a time when the skyscraper seems to be bemoaned as much as beloved, it ís 
perhaps fitting to offer an observation in defense of tall buildings. Many ob- 
jections to high-rise development are based on the resulting high density of the 
urban core. But the fact is that, by and large, Texas cities are not dense enough, 
not concentrated enough to foster the range of street life and activity that reflects 
genuine urban vitality. The right Kind of tall buildings, those that offer a mix of 
uses and viable pedestrian amenities, afford the potential for increased vitality 
through greater concentrations of people involved in a wide variety of everyday 
activities. Such buildings offer higher hopes, as it were, for producing the social 
interaction and collective drama of which great cities are made.—Larry Paul Fuller 
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Houston as a Case in Point 


By Jeffrey Karl Ochsner 


Houston skyline as viewed from the west. 1) Texas Commerce 
Tower, I. M. Pei & Partners, 1982. Associate architects: 3D/Inter- 
national. 2) Pennzoil Place, Philip Johnson/John Burgee, 1975. 
Associate architects: S. 1. Morris Associates (now Morris* Aubry 
Architects). 3) Electric Tower, Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, 
1968. 4) One Shell Plaza, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill (Chicago), 
1971. Associate architects: Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson. 5) 
Allied Bank Plaza, SOM (Houston) and Lloyd Jones Brewer Asso- 
ciates, under construction. 6) First International Plaza, SOM (San 
Francisco), 1980. Associate architects: 3D/ International. 7) Capital 
Bank Plaza, Lloyd Jones Brewer Associates, 1980, part of the ad- 
joining Allen Center complex designed largely by the same firm. 

It will come as no surprise, even to casual observers of architecture, 
that most of the buildings featured in this article are projects of the 
eminent developer Gerald D. Hines. Notable exceptions include 
Ailied Bank Plaza and Capital Bank Plaza, by Kenneth Schnitzer of 


Century Development Corporation; and Four Leaf Towers, by Gior- 


gio Borlenghi, of Interfin Corporation. 
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Niels Esperson Building, John Eberson, 1927, and, below, Gulf Building, Alfred C. Finn and 
Kenneth Franzheim, 1929. These two buildings dominated the Houston skyline in the 30s 
and 40s, echoing the flamboyance of New York skyscrapers. 


Richard Payne 


May/June 1982 


The progressive urbanization of Texas 
over the past half century is nowhere 
more clearly demonstrated than in its 
changing skylines. Television's Dallas 
focuses on the Dallas skyline and the 
mythical Ewing Oil Headquarters (actu- 
ally the 56-story First International 
Building) as much as on the Southfork 
Ranch—demonstrating that the urbani- 
zation of Texas is associated with its new 
skyscrapers even on a national level. 
Around the state, tall buildings are no 
longer confined to Houston and Dallas, 
but are also rising in Austin, Amarillo, 
Corpus Christi, Midland and El Paso. 
And although each new edifice generally 
is scen as a monument to success and 
civic pride, at least in Austin tall build- 
ings have become a source of concern as 
they alter forever a skyline once domi- 
nated by the Capitol Dome (see page 
49). 

Although the current spurt of growth 
continues the transformation begun a 
half century ago, the forms of these new 
tall buildings are radically different from 
those just a decade old. In a sense, we 
are entering a new age in skyscraper 
construction. The new buildings are 
found throughout the state, but the 
development of innovative architectural 
forms is most advanced in Houston, 
where a boomtown economy has spawned 
a much-publicized assortment of sky- 
scrapers notable in terms of both scale 
and form. 

The Three Ages 

The first office skyscraper built in Hous- 
ton, the Bankers Mortgage Building 
(1908), stood only 10 stories tall, and 
another decade passed before the 20- 
story mark was crossed. During the early 
period of skyscraper construction, Hous- 
ton's tall buildings echoed the flamboy- 
ance of New York landmarks such as the 
Woolworth Building and the Chrysler 
Building. In Houston, this era is best 
characterized by the two buildings which 
dominated the skyline through the thirties 
and forties, the Niels Esperson Building 
(1927) and the Gulf Building (1929). 
Both are marked by rich detail, historical 
reference and setback forms typical of 
the theatrical-historical mode of sky- 
scraper design developed in New York. 
The Esperson Building, a 27-story struc- 
ture topped by a five-story circular cupola 
(choragic monument) is a setback com- 
position with clear allusions, particularly 
in details, to Renaissance forms. The 
Gulf Building, at 30 stories, is Houston's 
best example of a Manbattan setback 
skyscraper. It appears vaguely Gothic 
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from a distance, but actually is styled as 
1920s Art Deco moderne. Although these 
two buildings no longer reign as the king 
and queen of the Houston skyline, they 
remain two of the city's most beloved 
landmarks. 

The next period of skyscraper develop- 
ment, the fifties and sixties, was marked 
by the triumph of Modernism. Buildings 
of this period were ahstract prisms devoid 
of historic reference or symholic content. 
Designed in the era of second-generation 
Modernism, these cold, clean, clear ex- 
pressions of undifferentiated office space 
and structural efficiency followed the 
lead of Chicago, the city of Mies, 
Murphy and SOM. Two buildings of the 
early 1960s, the 32-story First City Na- 
tional Bank Building (1961) and the 
32-story Tenneco Building (1963), both 
by SOM, are Houston's best examples of 
the modern sensibility. Although the first 
is clad in stone and the other in bronze 
anodized aluminum, both are simple 
rectangular prisms with clearly expressed 
regular structural frames, similar on 
every side. The Tenneco Building, which 
is widely recognized for design excellence, 
particularly due to its recessed shaded 
glass in response to Houston's climate, 
received an AJA design award in 1969. 

Although modern rectangular sky- 
scrapers remained dominant in the early 
1970s, a series of explorations by Philip 
Johnson—beginning with the 51-story 
IDS Building in Minneapolis and cul- 
minating with Pennzoil Place (1975) in 
Houston—began a third age of skyscraper 
development. In this period, plain orthog- 
onal towers have been displaced by 
buildings with a plethora of forms and 
colors, representing a change of emphasis 
Írom structure and function to sculpture 
and skin. The new tall buildings are 
sliced, folded, terraced and curved, their 
skins' painterly compositions rendered in 
glass, metal and stone. Some show signs 
of clear historical reference, as if herald- 
ing a return to the romantic era of the 
twenties. Although the technology of tall 
buildings has advanced, the earlier 
motivations supporting the theatrical- 
historical mode appear to be reasserting 
themselves. In virtually every case, the 
structural expression of the sixties has 
been replaced by a search for the stun- 
ning imape of the eighties. 
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Form 

Pennzoil Place, designed in response to 
a request for the "most distinctive" build- 
ing in Houston, showed architects and 
developers that success did not have to 
come in rectangular packages. Although 
Pennzoil was seen as a radical design 
when it was announced, it leased rapidly 
and remained a subject of conversation 
for months—clearly a help in the com- 
petitive field of office leasing. Pennzoil 
was not particularly tall, however, each 
tower rising 36 stories to its peak; at this 
height, the formal variations did not 
require structural innovation. But could 
a significantly taller building break radi- 
cally with rectangular prismatic forms 
without bringing structural feasibility 
into question? 

The answer was found in the new 
structural theories of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s when tall buildings came to 
be designed as cantilevered tubes rather 
than as rigid frames. Although the 
tubular theory was first applied in rec- 
tangular structures such as Houston's One 
Shell Plaza (1971), it was soon demon- 
strated that tubular structures could as- 
sume any shape as long as surface con- 
tinuity was maintained. It is thus a 
combination of new formal freedom and 
the structural possibilities of tuhular 
forms which has led to today's situation 
in which distinction through theatricality 
is the goal. 

Pennzoil broke with tradition in plan 
and elevation through a scheme in which 
two trapezoidal towers with sloped tops 
mirror each other across a ten-foot void. 
A similar trapezoidal plan was the basis 
for the 55-story First International Plaza 
(1980) by SOM. The pink granite and 
pink mirror glass structure has four dif- 
ferent elevations generated by various 
combinations of faceted angles and flat 
planes. The series of faceted hays on the 
angled side of the trapezoid may have 
been generated by a demand for more 
"prestige" corner offices as well as a 
desire for an unusual image. Now under 
construction on an adjacent block, the 
7l-story Allied Bank Tower, also by 
SOM, rises in a continuous shaft clad in 
green mirror glass. As a result of its 
uninterrupted rise and the vertical accents 
provided by two-colored mullions, this 
building truly looks tall. Instead of 
a typical rectangular prism, its form 
is composed of two slightly skewed 
quarter cylinders (resulting in the 
usual four corner offices per floor, but 
not in the typical locations), I. M. Pei's 
75-story Texas Commerce Tower, the 
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Tenneco Building, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill (San Francisco), 1963, A leading 
example of the Modern sensibility, viewed 
here beyond the grand banking hall of First 
International Plaza (foreground), designed 
by the same office of SOM, 


Philip Johnson's Pennzoil Place and, left, 
the Gulf Building as seen in 1979 against a 
clear patch of sky subsequently pierced by 
new construction, This same scene taken 
late next year would show Johnson’s Repub- 
licBank Center facing Pennzoil in the right 
half of the picture. 
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Pei's Texas Commerce Tower, at 75 stories, is Texas' tallest building, at least for now. Sheathed in cool gray granite, the 
pentagonal tower is one of several recent skyscrapers to eschew the metal-and-glass curtainwall for a more traditional 


material. 
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Visible from Tranquility Park, lessons in the evolution of the skyscraper. From left, Niels Esperson with its ornate cupola—a product of the 
romantic age; the strongly vertical Electric Tower and the marble-clad One Shell Plaza—second generation boxes; and, breaking out of the box— 
the semi-curved, blue-green Allied Bank Plaza flanked by the notched and faceted First International Plaza, sculpted in pink granite. 
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First City Tower, Morris* Aubry Archi- 
tects, 1981. A parallelogram with stair- 
stepping vertical notches. 


Four Leaf Towers, Cesar Pelli & Associates, 1982. Asso- 
ciate architects: Melton Henry/ Architects. Sloped tops 
and patterned skins. 
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LEFT: RepublicBank Center, Philip John- 
son/John Burgee, to open in late 1983. 
Associate architects: Kendall! Heaton! 
Associates. BELOW: Transco Tower, Phil- 
ip Johnson; John Burgee, to open in late 
1982. Associate architects: Morris* Aubry 
Architects. The Neo-Renaissance Repub- 
licBank and the Art Deco Revival Transco 
—both projects of Gerald Hines—reflect 
Johnson's penchant for historic allusion 
and promise to rival Pennzoil as eye- 
catchers. 


BELOW: RepublicBank's grand banking hall, its tiered roofline rising to 125 feet, appropri- 
ately reflects the building's external flamboyance. The skylit space will evidence sympathy 
for the period through four 17V5-foot "street lights," ornate iron balustrades and grillework, 
and custom-designed furniture, all in conjunction with a patterned floor of red, charcoal and 
white granite. Interior architecture by Gensler and Associates Architects (Houston ). 
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tallest building in Texas, now nearing 
completion, is a five-sided shaft created 
by cutting one corner off of a square. 
The First City Tower, by Morris* Aubry, 
is a 49-story parallelogram with notches 
marking the various levels of elevator 
lobbies. But the most radical (or most 
eclectic) formal expressions are those of 
Philip Johnson, whose new 64-story 
Transco Tower, now under construction 
in the City Post Oak area, is a mirror 
glass skyscraper marked by a series of 
setbacks deliberately recollective of the 
Art Deco moderne buildings of the 
twenties. 

Tops 

In a city of tali buildings, the tops are 
seen at a distance and often become their 
identifying feature. Pennzoil Place 
demonstrated that the International Style 
flat roof might be replaced by something 
more dramatic. The top of First Inter- 
national Plaza is marked by a series of 
stepped faceted bays—a feature which 
cannot be seen from the surrounding 
streets but which is clearly noticeable at 
a distance. Cesar Pelli’s two Four Leaf 
condominium towers nearing completion 
in the Post Oak area are square shafts 
topped by angled setbacks and sloped 
roofs. Pelli’s Four Leaf office com- 

plex nearby will have four towers with 
similar features. The most unusual top, 
however, wili appear on Johnson's 
RepublicBank, only recently under con- 
struction. This 53-story tower of red 
granite will be topped by a series of 
stepped-back gables modelled on Dutch 
Renaissance guild house facades. In plan, 
the building is a straightforward rec- 
tangle, but this overt historical reference 
will establish a new precedent on the 
Houston skyline. 

Facades 

The facades of the new towers differ 
from their predecessors in the wide range 
of colors and the decorative effects 
sought in color application. Streamlined 
moderne was the acknowledged source 
for the black and silver (mirror glass) 
stripes of Jobnson's Post Oak Central, a 
three-tower complex in the City Post Oak 
area. The mix of dark tinted and reflec- 
tive glass for his Transco Tower bas 
similar roots. Pelli's experimentation with 
color patterns is developed in his Four 
Leaf condominium facades composed of 
salmon, red-brown and white panels and 
dark gray tinted glass (see Texas 
Architect, May/June, 1981). 
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First International Plaza's marbled, skvlit banking hall rises in a 
stepped form 106 feet above street level and serves as an image in 
itself adjacent to the tower. Interior architecture by Gensler and 
Associates Architects (Houston). 
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First International's open space: a windswept 
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Post Oak Central (One, Two and Three), Philip Johnson/John Bur- 
рее, 1975-1982. Associate architects: One (center)—S. 1. Morris As- 
sociates; Two (right) and Three (left)—Richard Fitzgerald & Associ- 
ates. Shimmering skins, stepped profiles and rounded corners create 
striking companion images. 


, treeless corner. 
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Entries and Lobbies 

Johnson’s explorations of procession 

in architecture, and his creation of the 
splendid Crystal Court at Minneapolis’ 
IDS Building, set the precedent for the 
rebirth of the grand lobby as part of the 
Office tower. Grand lobbies, such as the 
banking lobhy of the Gulf Building, 
were one of the best-loved features of 
skyscrapers from the romantic era. 

In the fifties and sixties, these grand 
spaces disappeared and building entries 
became almost anonymous. In Houston, 
Johnson's Pennzoil Place lobby, a glass- 
enclosed pyramidal space between the 
two towers, was the first of the new 
series of great spaces. The First Inter- 
national banking lobby, standing adjacent 
to the tower, rises in a stepped form to 
106 feet above street level. The new Texas 
Commerce Tower lobby, rising to a 
height of 65 feet, reads as a continuation 
of the building's exterior plaza space and 
serves as the commercial counterpart to 
the general customer banking hall which 
remains in the Gulf Building. Both of 
Johnson's latest projects, RepublicBank 
and Transco Tower, will have arched 
entries several stories high leading to 
grand lobbies. 
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Urban Space and Streetscape 

Urban space characteristics of the new 
buildings are varied. The combination of 
First International Plaza, Allied Bank 
Tower and One Shell Plaza (all designed 
by SOM) on three adjacent blocks has 
allowed the creation of a three-block 
layer of open space in downtown Hous- 
ton—a visually unified space which adds 
variety to a downtown otherwise marked 
by a totally uniform street grid. Tbe open 
plaza in front of Texas Commerce Tower, 
recently endowed with its traffic-stopping 
Miro sculpture, functions as an effective 
forecourt to the tower lobby. In a less 
constricted setting, Johnson's Post Oak 
Central complex of three towers creates 

a unique triangular urban place. 

While these spaces are compositionally 
interesting, they offer little in terms of 
pedestrian amenities. First International's 
open space is a windswept, treeless corner 
in pink granite offering no incentives for 
building tenants or passersby to linger 
{although an outdoor sculpture is 
planned). The Texas Commerce Plaza 
offers its sculpture and trees, but other- 
wise js a place to be crossed as rapidly as 
possible. Generally, the new tall buildings 
offer little in the way of places for peo- 
ple. Some new buildings may recall the 
moderne forms of 1920s New York, but 
they have not yet found ways to create 
the streetscape or engender the human 
activity of a place like Rockefeller Center. 
Concerns 
The rapid proliferation of the new sky- 
scraper forms must be taken as a measure 
of their success. These bold new shapes 
appear to satisfy a human desire for 
something other than minimalist rec- 
tilinear towers. However, once the crav- 
ing for newness wears off, the success of 
these towers may be questionable. Pennz- 
oil depended for its drama on the 
contrast of its forms with a skyline 
otherwise composed almost entirely of 
modern minimal boxes. As each new 
tower assumes a new shape or a more 
unusual profile, the impact of each is 
lessened, Contrasts disappear in a skyline 
where every shape is different. 

Interior space planning is also a con- 
cern in some of the new towers. Column 
placement and core space have affected 
planning in both the First International 
Plaza and the Allied Bank Plaza (see 
Texas Architect, March/ April, 1981). 
While the lower floors of First Inter- 
national have served the hank very well, 
planning on some upper floors has been 
made more difficult by the typical 


column spacing and the faceted wall 
module, In the Allied Bank Tower, tradi- 
tional rectilinear office systems do not 
work weil with the curving walls. The 
sizes of private offices vary considerably 
along the curve so that order and logic 

in space planning is difficult to achieve. 
However, other new towers such as 
RepublicBank and Transco, with their 
basically rectilinear plans, will not present 
these interior difficulties, even with their 
theatrical exteriors. 

The high-rise growth of Houston and 
other Texas cities is causing other related 
problems as well. Downtown Houston is 
currently the center of employment for 
175,000 persons, but if growth continues 
at its present rate this number could in- 
crease to 275,000 by the year 2000. 
Given current levels of traffic congestion 
in Houston, how all this space will be 
served remains a matter of conjecture. 

In the City Post Oak area, the growth 
will be even more dramatic and traffic 
levels are already worse than in down- 
town. Furthermore, recent surveys in- 
dicate that at least five additional new 
office towers are currently under con- 
struction in downtown Houston and 
perhaps 10 others have been announced 
or are in early planning stages. Jn the 
City Post Oak area, nine additional office 
towers are under construction and others 
are planned. Although a Regional Mo- 
bility Plan for 15 years of transportation 
improvements was recently announced 
by the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
the cost is estimated at $16.2 billion and 
funding and implementation remain un- 
certain. 

The Future 

The current economic health of Texas 
relative to other parts of the country 
means the growth of Texas cities will 
continue. Integral to that growth will 

be high-rise buildings, not only because 
of land costs and development economics. 
but also because tall buildings are impor- 
tant as symbols of corporate strength. 
Less predictable, however, are the design 
directions which will give form to these 
high rises of the future. As bold geometry 
becomes familiar, perhaps the parade of 
shapes will yield to a renewed discipline 
and an affirmation that there are quali- 
ties beyond the surface of a building 
which call attention to it and which make 
it a good design. 


Architect Jeffrey Ochsner is coordinator of 
special projects for Houston Transit Consul- 
tants and lectures at Rice University. 
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Going Up 


Texas Skyscrapers in the Works 


The following projects, in various stages of completion, are presented as a representative sampling of forthcoming additions to Texas skylines. 


Dallas Main Center, 72 stories, 
1984. Jarvis Putty Jarvis, 
Dallas. 


First United Tower, Fort 
Worth, 40 stories, 1983. Geren 
Assaciates/CRS, Fort Worth; 
Sikes Jennings Kellv, Houston, 
consulting architects. 


тит 


с wm Texas Commerce Plaza, Cor- 
nii, X ^M "yid ; 
x SF PF Ds pus Christi, 23 stories, 1983. 
- Morris? Aubry Architects, 
Houston. 


dis me `=_ n _ B 
Thanksgiving Tower, Dallas, 50 
stories, 1982. Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners, Dallas. 


Nathan Lieberman 


Water's Mark, Austin, 21 sto- 
ries, 1983. Harry Weese & As- 
sociates, Chicago; Alan Y. 
Taniguchi, Austin, associate 
architect. 


Four Allen Center, Houston, 

50 stories, 1984, Lloyd Jones 

Brewer Associates, Houston. First International Plaza, San 
Antonio, 28 stories, 1983. Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, Hous- 
ton. 


z Eagle Plaza (First National 
ARCO Tower, Dallas, 49 sto- Bank), Midland, 46 stories, 
ries, 1983. LM. Pei & Partners, 1985. Wood & Associates, 
New York (Dallas office). Dallas. 
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Olympia & York Office Tower, 
Dallas, 36 stories, 1982. 
WZMH Group Inc., Dallas. 


First City Center, Dallas, 50 
stories, 1984. WZMH Group, 
Inc., Dallas. 


Wayne Thom Assoc. 


One Lincoln Plaza, Dallas, 45 
stories, 1983. Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners, Dallas. 


San Jacinto Tower, Dallas, 33 
stories, 1983, Beran & Shel- 
mire, Dallas. 


Cullen Center, Houston, 55 sto- 
ries, 1984. Morris* Aubry Ar- 
chitecis, Houston. 


Three Houston Center (Gulf 
Oil Tower), Houston, 52 stories, 
1983. Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
Houston. 
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Southwestern Bell Texas Head- 
quarters, Dallas, 37 stories, 
1984. Jarvis Putty Jarvis, 
Dallas. 


Renaissance West, Midland, 31 
stories, 1984. Hellmuth, Obata 
& Kassabaum, Dallas; GBA 
Associates, Midland. 


San Felipe Plaza, Houston, 45 
stories, 1984. Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Houston. 


Campeau Tower, Houston, 80 
stories, indefinite. Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill, Houston. 


ra 
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First City National Bank Op- 
erations Center, Houston, 25 
stories, 1983. Morris* Aubry 
Architects, Houston. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S EYE. BEFORE IT CAN SEE, 
II HAS TO KNOW WHAT TO LOOK FOR. 


Architecture is a beautiful 
example. 

Most photographers see buildings 
as objects — which is why so much 
architectural photography misses 
the mark. 

Buildings are places, not things. 
Photographing them successfully 
means looking at them in terms of 
how people use them, view them, and 
even feel about them. 

This affects everything from lens 
selection to angle, lighting, and film 
techniques. The photographer who 
understands this captures the mood 
and spirit of a "place", not just 
physical details. 

At William M. Burwell, Inc., 
we photograph architectural models, 
construction progress, and finished 
architecture and interiors. Our success 
stems from the fact that we were 
trained first as architects. As archi- 
tects, we know what we're looking 
for. As photographers, we simply 
work back from there. 

If you know how you'd like your 
buildings to look, call us. We can get 
the results you're looking for. 


1) First International Plaza, 
Houston, Texas 

2) Woodridge Apartments, 
Georgia, for the Trammel 
Crow Residential Companies 

3) The Quadrangle for Russo 
Properties, Inc. 

4) Four Oaks Place for Interfin 
Corporation 
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WILLIAM M. BURWELL 


INCORPORATED 

1177 West Loop South, Suite 1450 
Houston, Texas 77027. 
713/621-9329 
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Scraping the Sky in Austin 


A Problem of Conflicting Views in Texas’ Capital City 


By Michael McCullar 


When Judge Edwin Waller first laid out 
the city of Waterloo in 1839, picking the 
high ground between two creeks just 
north of the Colorado River as "Capitol 
Square," he probably never dreamed 

that the Texas Capitol would someday 
be only one of several urban landmarks 
in a city called Austin—and arguably 
not the most prominent. Topping off at 
311 feet in 1888, the pink dome of the 
second and most majestic state Capitol 
on the site stood unchallenged, for ail 
practical purposes, for only 49 years. In 
1937, having decided it needed an archi- 
tectural symbol too, the University of 
Texas erected its 307-foot administra- 
tion building tower on the UT campus 

to the north. Since 1965 a handful of 
other tall buildings have sprouted near 
the Capitol (including the 18-story West- 
gate Building practically on the Capitol 
grounds), all detracting from its historic 
dominance of Austin’s skyline. Today 
the building can still hold its own, to be 
sure, offering a regal countenance from 
Congress Avenue and through various 
other “view corridors” around town. But 
the Capitol's once-commanding presence 
on the shores of the Colorado now ap- 
pears to be in the eye of a high-rise de- 
velopment storm. 


In the last year, in keeping with the 
city's growing reputation as one of 
the best investment opportunities 
in the Sunbelt, developers have an- 
nounced plans to build more than a 
dozen major projects in or near down- 
town Austin, three of which—on Con- 
gress Avenue between the river and the 
Capitol—will be considerably more im- 
posing than most of the tall buildings al- 
ready there. This has raised the ire of a 
group of Austinites dedicated to preserv- 
ing what's left of the Capitol's architec- 
tural stature downtown and dusted off a 
50-year-old ordinance that cao be inter- 
preted in more ways than one, depend- 
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Cranes swing in front of State Capitol in Austin as new high rise goes up nearby. 


ing on whether you want to limit tall 
buildings in Austin or encourage them, 
The controversy began last November 
when Capitol Mortgage Bankers in Aus- 
tin said it wanted to build a 15-story 
(215-foot) office building on Con- 
gress two blocks south of the Capitol. A 
provision in the city zoning ordinance, 
on the books since 1931, prohibited a 
building from rising higher than 200 feet 
in downtown Austin unless it is “set 
back," for every foot of which its height 
could be increased by three feet. The 
ordinance defined setback as "the mini- 
mum horizontal distance between the 
front wall of any projection of the 
building, excluding steps and unenclosed 
porch, and the street line," As designed 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill in 
Houston, the Capitol Mortgage 
Building—15 feet higher than the ordi- 
nance ailowed—rose flush with the 
streetline from the building's base, with 
setbacks at the top of the base and on 


the lith floor. 

Not to worry, said the city building 
inspector. For 50 years the city has inter- 
preted the ordinance to read that the set- 
back can be measured from any point on 
the building, not just at street level, there- 
by allowing a "wedding-cake" configura- 
tion as the three-foot height bonus is 
added with each foot of setback above 
200 feet. 

Texans to Save the Capitol, a local 
citizens group concerned about the direc- 
tion (vertical and otherwise) of Austin's 
growth, vehemently disagrees with that 
interpretation. They say it could conceiv- 
ably permit the tallest building in the 
world to be built on Congress Avenue as 
multiple setbacks continue ad infinitum 
—hardly the intent of the ordinance. The 
correct interpretation, they contend, is 
that for every foot the whole building is 
set back once from the street, the three- 
foot height bonus is awarded. This would 
effectively limit the height and bulk of a 
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building by making it less profitable to 
go much above 200 feet, since the taller 
the building the smailer its floor-area 
ratio. 

Texans to Save the Capitol took the 
issue before the city Board of Adjust- 
ment, which ruled in favor of the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the ordinance. 
The group then took the city to court, 
wherein State District Judge Charles 
Matthews saw fit to determine only 
whether the Board of Adjustment had 
acted legally, then ruled that it had. Tex- 
ans to Save the Capitol has appealed the 
ruling, and the Austin City Council has 
imposed a moratorium on issuing building 
permits for buildings higher than 200 feet, 
as the Planning Commission works on 
ironing out ambiguities in the ordinance. 
Another group, the 17-member Down- 
town Revitalization Task Force, appointed 
by the City Council in 1981 and now 
working on a new zoning ordinance, has 
recommended some interim measures that 
include a 120- to 200-foot building 
height limitation within one-quarter mile 
of the Capitol. Meanwhile, site work 
continues for three major high-rise proj- 
ects on Congress Avenue: the Capitol 
Mortgage Building, 20-story First 
City Centre at Ninth and Congress, 
and the 33-story One American Center at 
Congress and Sixth, all exempt froin the 
moratorium hecause their building per- 
mits were in the process of being ap- 
proved before it went into effect. 

Preserving views of the Capitol 
(designed by Detroit architect E. E. 
Meyers) is not a new issue in Austin. 
None other than J. Frank Dobie led the 
fight against the UT Tower's usurping 
the Capitol’s skyline preeminence in 
1937. In the early ‘60s, citizen opposi- 
tion to the Westgate Building’s going 
up so close to the Capitol was vociferous, 
if in the end unsuccessful. And the 
city Planning Commission has been 
specifically recommending a blaoket 
120-foot height limitation in Austin 
since 1979, a proposal with which Texans 
to Save the Capitol enthusiastically 
agrees. 

Texans to Save the Capitol believes 
that the stretch of Congress Avenue be- 
tween First and 11th Streets lcading up 
to the Capitol, placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1978, 
should be jealously guarded from the en- 
croachment of any more modern high 
rises, which the Register generally classi- 
fies as "intrusive." Congress was placed 
on the National Register in part because 
it offers the most direct and scenic ap- 
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Al Godfrey 


Artist's depiction oj building configurations based on information available at press time. 


Three new high rises under way on Congress Avenue approach to Capitol. 


proach to the Capitol (which also is on the 
National Register). Barring the construc- 
tion of a high-rise building in the middle 
of the Avenue, Congress will always pro- 
vide a clear shot of the Capitol looking 
north from the river. But Texans to Save 
the Capitol is primarily concerned with 
the construction of tall buildings along 
both sides of the Avenue, which would 
block views of the Capitol from other di- 
rections (inost notably, various “sustained 
approach views” identified by the plan- 
ning department, such as approaches to 
the city from South First Street, Red 
River and Interstate 35, portions of South 
Lamar and I-35 and Riverside Drive, 
not ta mention numerous “dramatic 
glimpses” of the Capitol from various 
public places within and around the city). 
Other cities have ordinances that pre- 
serve views of various things, as Texans 
to Save the Capitol points out. Seattle, 
Wash., for exainple, has a stringent 
design-review code that insures visibility 


of the Cascade and Olympic Mountains 
flanking the city. In Lincoln, Neb., the 
state capital, a city ordinance effectively 
limits building height around town to 
safeguard public views of the Nebraska 
State Capitol. And in Washington, D.C., 
to preserve views of important govern- 
ment structures, a 1910 act of Congress 
limits buildings in the central business 
district (with a few exceptions) from 
heing more thao 20 feet higher than the 
widths of the streets they face. 

Unlike Washington, however, Austin 
is not a city of public monuments. Build- 
ings in the Austin central business district 
have grown taller and taller in response 
to developments io architectural tech- 
nology, style and the economic pressures 
of the marketplace. The first high rises 
to break Austin’s low 19th-century pro- 
file were the eight-story Scarbrough's 
Building and the nine-story Littlefield 
Building, both built io 1910 on opposite 
corners at the intersection of Congress 
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and Sixth. In 1924 came the 10-story 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel north on 
Congress a couple of blocks. 

As far as Texans to Save the Capitol is 
concerned, everything would have been 
great had subsequent high-rise construc- 
tion in Austin stayed within the height 
boundaries set by Scarbrough's, The Lit- 
tleficld, and the Stephen F. Austin—ap- 
proximately 120 feet, or abont the height 
of the Capitol's lower wings beneath the 
dome. This was not to be, of course. By 
1929, O. O. Norwood had built his 14- 
story Neo-Gothic Norwood Bnilding a 
block west of Congress and fonr blocks 
south of the Capitol. After passage of 
the new zoning ordinance in 1931, noth- 
ing rose high enough to challenge it for 
years (except the Stephen F. Austin,to 
which five floors were added in 1938). 
Then in 1965 came the 15-story 

City National Bank at Ninth and Con- 
gress, followed by the 21-story American 
Bank Tower twn blocks west of Congress 
on Sixth Street in 1973 and the 26-story 
Austin National Bank Tower at Sixth 
and Congress in 1975, ali granted height 
variances by the Board of Adjustment. 

Clearly, the city was being somewhat 
lenient in its regulatory role. "When these 
requests for variances came up," says 
Austin architecture critic John Pastier, 
"the city seems to have forgotten one 
purpose of its zoning law—the protection 
of the Capitol and the character of Con- 
gress Avenue." Notwithstanding its 
oasis-like setting, Pastier says, Austin 
was becoming much more like laissez- 
faire Houston than Austin patriots would 
have cared to admit. But Austin still 
lacked the kind of development sophisti- 
cation for which Houston was gaining a 
certain worldwide renown. When Gerald 
Hines was building Pennzoil Place in 
Houston in the early '70s, Pastier points 
out, he also was building the Austin Na- 
tional Bank Tower, the former a bold 
and pacesetting departure from the archi- 
tectural norm, the latter a rather hack- 
neyed glass box. It was as though Hines 
just threw the bank tower up in Austin 
to use up surplus curtainwall from the 
Pennzoil project, Pastier says. "It's pretty 
obvious that he was saying, ‘that’s good 
enough for Austin.’ Unfortunately, not 
enough people said, ‘no, that's not good 
enough for Austin.’ That’s when the bat- 
tle should have been fought.” 

Locked in mortal combat at this point, 
Austin developers are at least trying to 
meet the increasingly sophisticated de- 
mands of a growing speculative market. 
Development interest in Austin has 


caused downtown land values to soar in 
the last three years (now $50 to $75 а 
square foot on Congress), along with in- 
terest rates and rents (up to $15 a square 
foot per year for prime class A office 
space). Accordingly, downtown develop- 
ers are now touting their projects as sen- 
sitive and first class additions to the Con- 
gress Avenue Historic District as well as 
the central business district: 

* Far from competing with the Capi- 
tol, says Capitol Mortgage Bankers, its 
new high rise is designed to complement 
the venerable landmark, as weil as other 
older buildings on the Avenue. The build- 
ing’s base will follow the cornice line of 
adjacent 19th-centnry structures; win- 
dows, canopies and doors will be scaled 
to the pedestrian level; and its peaked 
roof and pediment is intended to relate 
to distinctive pediments on the Capitol, 

* The 430,000-square-foot First City 
Centre (including 10,000-square-feet of 
ground-floor retail), developed by BWC 
& Associates of Austin, is designed by 
the Anstin firm Holt + Fatter + Scott in 
direct response to the Congress Avenne 
view corridor. The building will be 
set back 57 feet from Congress, stair- 
stepping up and back five levels to a 
14-story tower, An adjoining 12-story 
tower in back will sit atop an eight- 
story, 550-car parking garage. The 
whole complex will be clad in a non- 
reflective tinted glass, with overhangs, 
alternating with bands of earth-tone 
masonry. 

* Last, but certainly not least, the 33- 
story, 500,000-square-feet One American 
Center, designed by Morris * Aubry of 
Houston and developed by Austin-based 
Rust Properties, is the largest of the three 
major projects on Congress, virtually 
consuming a whole city block bounded 
by Congress, Sixth Street, Seventh Street 
and Colorado. It too is designed to be 
artfully complementary to its downtown 
context, clad in limestone-hlock and pre- 
cast look-alike veneer, with a terraced 
building form stepping back from Sixth 
Street and set back 70 feet from Con- 
gress. Two historic structures on the 
block—the Sainpson-Hendricks Building 
(1859) and UT's O. Henry Hall (1881)— 
are respectfully accommodated by the 
design, if somewhat overwhelmed by its 
magnitude. And with 100,000 square 
feet given over to retail (and space for 
1,000 cars), the project—like First City 
Centre—does attempt to add to the 
growing mixed-use vitality of downtown. 


Continued on page 81. 
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SITE: Highrise condominium, Palm Beach, Florida 
DESIGNER: Schwab & Twitty Architects, Inc., Palm Beach, Florida 
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The Cardboard Skyscrapers of Texas, 1911—1932 


Postcard Views of the State's First Generation of Tall Buildings 


By John Pastier 


If buildings are the true record of civiliza- 
tion, then postcards are the unaffect- 
ed record of that record, They provide 
a color illustration on one face, frequently 
a printed or written statement on the 
other, and are designed for convenient 
storage in 4 by 6 card files, They docu- 
ment buildings that architectural his- 
torians and conventional-minded critics 
omit from their writings for lack of space, 
or that they would not be caught dead 
including if they had all the space in the 
world.* Postcards are the poor person's 
Bannister Fletcher, porchasable in flexible 
installments for just a few cents a page. 

Well, at least they were. The former 
penny postcard now costs as much as 25 
or 30 cents brand new, and some of the 
choice older ones sell for several dollars 
each. And of late, architecture seems to 
have declined in popularity as a subject: 
In many small Texas towns with fine 
courthouses, the only cards available show 
a nearby lake or a generalized landscape 
that may not even be in the same county. 
In the larger cities, individual structures 
are no longer the common subjects they 
once were, and when they are, they are 
more likely to be moderate-sized institu- 
tional buildings than the larger offices 
and hotels. As Texas skyscrapers have 
become taller, their pasteboard images 
seem to have become scarcer. 

The first generation of the state's tall 
buildings was well-recorded on cards. In 
a society that was still mainly rural, they 
were seen as evidence of urban status and 
tangible proof of progressive attitudes 
and local prosperity. Then, as now, the 
buildings were taller than one would 
predict from urban population alone, and 


* None of the two dozen buildings illustrated 
here, for example, appear in the first post- 
depression history of the tall building in 
America, sweepingly titled The Skyscraper, 
written by Paul Goldberger, and published 
late in 1981 (see page 82). 
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the reasons seem to have held constant 
over the decades—absence of develop- 
mental restrictions, a competitive spirit 
between rival towns and entrepreneurs, 
and, quite often, the cash and the in- 
vestment psychology that are produced 
by oil booms. 

In the view of Fort Worth above, none 
of the taller buildings is exceptional 
architecturally, yet each is labelled as 
though it were, or perhaps simply because 
it is there. Repeated eleven times over, 
this act of identification draws the eye 
upward and transforms an ordinary urban 
view into one pregnant with possibility: 
Perhaps the words themselves will eventu- 
ally solidify as a taller palisade of build- 
ings, each with its own new label that 
can in turn become an even higher sky- 
scraper. In fact, the first cycle of such 
an improbable process has already taken 
place in Fort Worth, and in more aggres- 
sive cities such as Dallas and Houston 
the opening bet has been raised two or 
three times, so that the older skyscrapers 
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that still remain (too many have been 
demolished or barbarously remodeled) 
are no longer peaks but valleys in the 
skyline. 

Fort Worth’s downtown view epito- 
mizes the boosterism that went hand-in- 
hand with early high rises, but the sturdy, 
unremarkable structures themselves give 
little hint of the architectural richness and 
variety that marked so many of the state's 
first-generation skyscrapers. On the next 
two pages, a dozen postcards provide a 
sampling of the individual buildings that 
dominated the centers of other Texas 
cities, large and small, 50 to 70 years ago. 


Los Angeles architecture critic John Pastier, 
a contributing editor of Arts and Architec- 
ture, is currently a research associate at UT- 
Austin and is writing a book about the 
architecture of Texas. He wishes to thank 
Stephen Fox, of Rice University, for his 
assistance with dating and attribution in this 
article. 
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AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 22 STORIES HIGH. 
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AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE BLDG., WACO 
Sanguinet & Staats, 1911 

Unlikely as it seems, Waco was the home of the tall- 
est building in the South until it lost the title to Bir- 
mingham. Today, ALICO still stands, with an elec- 
tric sign on its roof and an incongruously remodeled 
base that evokes Miami Beach on the Brazos. 


NIELS ESPERSON BUILDING SY HIGHT HOUSTON. TEIAS 


THE SOUTH 3 TALLEST AND FINEST OFFICE BUILOING 


NIELS ESPERSON BLDG., HOUSTON 
John Eberson, 1927 


Designed in New York, the Esperson tower surpassed the Magnolia Building and made Houston the Southern 
skyscraper capital. Its culminating choragic monument enabled it to break the 400-foot barrier without the 
help of flying horses. Two years later Gulf set a new record at 37 stories and 428 feet. its design showing the 
strong influence of Eliel Saarinen's runner-up entry in the Chicago Tribune competition. Even after 50 years, it 
is arguably Texas' best example of high-rise architecture 
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Dior MASNOLIA BUILDING, OALLAS, TEXAS. 
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MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM BLDG., DALLAS 
Alfred C. Bossom, 1921 


TOWER PETROLEUM BUILDIMG 22 STORIES DALLAS. TEXAS 


TOWER PETROLEUM BLDG., DALLAS 
Mark Lemmon, 1931 


Aided by an English architect, Dallas returned the title of the South's loftiest building to Texas with a double- 
winged structure that rose nearly 400 feet. The Mobil horse, also double-winged. was added later. The Baker 
Hotel has been demolished. the Adolphus has just been remodeled by a Los Angeles firm, and the Mobil has 
been bought by a San Francisco architect. The Tower Petroleum Building challenged no height records but 
gave downtown Dallas a classic Moderne presence still gratifyingly visible a half-century later. 
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GULF BUILDING, HOUSTON 
Alfred C. Finn; Kenneth Franzheim, 1929 


A GTAUTIFUL STRUCTURE GREATLY ENHANCING 
THE FAST CHANGING SKYLINC 
OF Ei PASO TELAS 


2241 THE BASSETT TOWER nr 


BASSETT TOWER, EL PASO 

Trost & Trost, 1930 

Only 15 stories high but seeming much taller, Henry 
Trost's hybrid of Art Deco, Chateauesque, and Chi- 
cago School influences uncontestedly remains the 
finest skyscraper in the western half of the state. 
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HOTEL WOOTEN, ABILENE SETTLES HOTEL, BIG SPRING HOTEL EDSON, BEAUMONT 
David S. Castle, 1930 Peters, Strange & Bradshaw, 1930 F. W. Steinman & Son; Wyatt C. Hedrick, 1929 


In at least a dozen Texas towns and cities, from Port Arthur to EI Paso and Mineral Wells to Corpus Christi, the tallest buildings were not offices but hotels. Spawned by 
forces as diverse as tourism, ranching, or local oil production, they were social and even economic centers of their regions, their lobbies the scene of frequent business 
dealing. Each of these towers seems optimistically large for its town (Big Springs’ 1930 population was less than 14,000), and the Edson even claimed the distinction of 
being the tallest hotel of the state. 


TYS Peoples Notional Bank Building by Night, Tyler, Texas 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS SMITH YOUNG TOWER BUILOING. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ums 


MEDICAL ARTS BLDG., SAN ANTONIO SMITH-YOUNG TOWER, SAN ANTONIO PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, TYLER 

Ralph H. Cameron, ca. 1925 Ayres & Ayres, 1929 Alfred C. Finn, 1932 

Odd wali angles and shaped tops are common in San Antonio highrises. Irregular street patterns usually Another big building in a not so big town, this Mod- 
account for the first feature, and the city's romanticism may explain the second. Unlike its counterparts in erne tower has been joined by a larger vet deferen- 
Dallas and Fort Worth, the Medical Arts Building still stands, refurbished and renamed the Landmark Build- tial glass neighbor. It has also been given a vertical- 
ing. Smith- Young is now called Tower Life, but its top is still proudly illuminated in two colors every night. striped facelift that undermines much of its original 


delicacy and scale. 
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On Human Scale 


An Essay 


By Michael Benedikt 


Most of us are aware that the notion of 
scale and the idea of human scale have 
significance beyond architecture and 
urban design. We hear, for example, that 
government is too large, our corpora- 
tions too powerful, that our legal system 
is labyrinthine and unwieldy, that our 
economic system is beyond the under- 
standing or control of experts, that, in 
all, the pace and complexity of modern 
life offer enormous but frustratingly un- 
clear possibilities for personal action. 

Now the term "human scale" is im- 
plicitly value-laden. Somewhat like the 
term "humanism," to mention human 
scale in discussing architecture—or life in 
general—is to ask for it, or regret its ab- 
sence. Places that are wonderful are 
pretty much bound to have human 
scale—jnst as wonderful people are al- 
ways humanists. Both make you feel 
warm all over and generally philanthrop- 
ic. Clearly, *human" is good, whereas 
“inhuman” is bad. (“Inhuman scale"—it 
conjures nightmarish images.) 

If my tone is a little ironic, it is not 
to denigrate human scale or to imply that 
one should not more often strive to 
achieve it in the environment. For to 
better understand the phenomenon of 
human scale one cannot start out capti- 
vated by its goodness or, worse, by the 
notion that all things fall on a scale (as 
it were) having human scale on one end 
and inhuman scale on the other. Indeed, 
two objections to a Human Scale scale 
eame to mind, one to its linearity, the 
other to its bipolarity. 

There are as many things in the world 
which do not have human scale because 
they are too small, too swift and un- 
imaginably complex in operation—brain 
cells for instance, or even computer chips 
which are the work of our own hands 
and minds—as there are things that lack 
human scale for being too big and slow, 
like the pyramids, or glaciers. Our scale 
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of Scale thus would have to be a "circle 
of sizes," with ourselves at the top, the 
north pole, bigger things curving off in 
one direction, smaller things in the other, 
meeting in the south pole of inhuman 
scale where the indifference and con- 
stancy of the sea and the galaxies are 
one with the mindlessness and evanes- 
cence of the tiny teeming processes of 
life and matter itself. Up here, on the 
north pole, are things we can deal with, 
things we can pick on hecause they're 
our size, man to man as it were. This is 
one key to the problem of human scalc. 

The second objection to the Human 
Scale scale arises from the first, for there 
is more than one "opposite" to human 
scale. We must allow not only inhuman 
scale but also nonhuman scale. To con- 
fuse the two is tragic. Considering our 
relationship to the nonhuman world, in- 
asmuch as it is literally not human-made 
or -thought, is the second key to under- 
standing human scale. 

If human scale is not simply a matter 
of bigger-than-us-ness, and if we need 
to make a distinction between the scale 
of things we make and the scale of things 
we find, how can we gain some insight 
into what precisely constitutes human 
scale or, for that matter, whether human 
scale in the environment is always ap- 
propriate? 
Aliveness and Effectualness 
It is good to feel alive. Actually feel- 
ing alive is probably the primordial good 
feeling. But in what does "feeling alive" 
consist? Being alert, healthy, tuned-in, 
effectual—these are some of the main 
components, and it is the last—the feel- 
ing of being effectual—that has par- 
ticular bearing on the issue of human 
scale. One knows one is alive when one’s 
actions have an observable effect on an 
otherwise indifferent world of persons 
and things. (If you are totally ineffectual, 
you might as well be dead, right?) The 


range of evidence that one is alive is 
wide, however. Some are satisfied with 
hammering a nail or training a dog, some 
only with command over the destiny of 

a thousand strangers. Nor, in the matter 
of effectualness, is there any intrinsic 
difference between constructive aod de- 
structive action. Chainsawing firewood or 
cultivating a stand of spruce—in either 
case we leave our mark as individuals. 

As families, as groups, as societies, but 
especially as individuals, if effectual we 
must be, what are we to do or feel about 
that which we cannot affect? These are 
things which are either too large or too 
complex to be impacted by our presence. 
We mind the size of a bureaucracy less 
than we mind its inability to get things, 
our things, noticed, let alone done. Simi- 
larly, we cannot move mountains, slow 
the tide, tame the wilderness. We cannot 
change the weather to suit a ball game. 
Toward these things we can react in two 
ways: with acceptance or rejection, and 
each of these in two ways again: ac- 
ceptance that is grateful there are some 
things in the world that we aren't dream- 
ing or manipulating and that can serve 
as standards of external reality, or ac- 
ceptance that is resignation and defeat; 
rejection that fuels greater ambition 
through cooperation to change the world 
to suit us—as when we join the seas with 
a canal or turn to genetic engineering 
with recombinant DNA—or rejection 
that is frustration and anger. 

What I am proposing, then, is that 
human scale is not a matter of the sheer 
size of things relative to ourselves, but 
of the effect we can have upon them. 
Whereas inhuman scale is a quality of 
places and systems that are oblivious to 
our existence but that ought not to be, 
nonhuman scale, on the other hand, may 
be just fine, whether taken as a chal- 
lenge to act as gods, or as an imperturh- 
able backdrop to our vanity. 
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Dallas City Hall: nonhuman or inhuman? 
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How does this analysis throw light on 
the question of human scale in archi- 
tecture? 

Human Scale in Architecture 

When a building is handinade it al- 

most necessarily has, displays, human 
scale. For one, the size of building 
parts has to do with their manipulability 
and, by implication, human strength and 
ingenuity relative to their weight. Their 
connections are often a record of the 
building's being put together. What is 
evidently put together can be seen as 
take-apartable and changeable, hence 
potentially subject to our will. Even 
buildings that are very large and hard to 
imagine changing—like Chinese wood 
temples—display their crafted summa- 
tive quality and the patience exercised 

in completing them. Strictly speaking, 
however, few buildings today are hand- 
made. The sizes and strengths and 
weights of building parts and the power 
of machinery to transport, hoist and fix 
them have steadily increased. The human 
scale of, say, modern commercial build- 
ings has less to do with the construction 
process than the necessity for certain 
minimum elements to remain manipula- 
ble—such as windows and doors—or 
sized to the human figure—such as hand- 
rails and ceiling heights. Le Corbusier's 
Modulor was an attempt to achieve this 
kind of human scale by adopting a di- 
mensioning system tied directly to abso- 
lute—if idealized—human dimensions 
and extrapolated into a universal and 
mathematically attractive system. He 
knew that, with modern building tech- 
nology, scale could become irrelevant or 
at least subservient to other considera- 
tions, Perhaps his earlier vision of Ville 
Radieuse came to scare him, too. (Leo- 
nardo’s Vitruvian man, one should note, 
stood for something quite different than 
Le Corbusier’s Modulor man. In the 
former, proportionality and ideal form 
were the issues rather than actual or ab- 
solute sizes. Renaissance palazzi for 
example, for all their wonderful intra- 
proportionality, are surprisingly enor- 
mous against real human figures. Modu- 
lor man's hand touches the ceiling; 
Vitruvian man was not supposed to be 
comfortable in his six-foot square and 
circle.) 

Today it is a cliche to see 40-story 
buildings with blank curtaiu walls as 
symbolizing faceless corporations (I am 
not sure that 40 stories of exposed struc- 
ture is any better). These buildings are 
without the human scale of constructed- 
ness or "effectability." (Philip Johnson 
may "break the box" as though allowing 
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human imprint—yours and mine—but 
he is in fact quite cooly engaged in the 
game of corporate image one-upman- 
ship.) 

But this can he no simple diatribe 
against large office buildings (you know 
how it goes) for a number of reasons. 
These buildings have interiors, which, 
depending on the management and de- 
sign, can be personalized to a greater or 
lesser extent with individual choices in 
color, furniture, memorabilia, climate, 
lighting, and even work schedule. The ex- 
perience of the building's scale is also 
mediated hy the effectualness of the in- 
dividual in the social organization, his or 
her understanding of the organization and 
commitment to its goals. Thus, on the 
interior, the building may well have hu- 
man scale, Nor is it clear whether, as a 
class, tall downtown buildings are in- 
human in scale or nonhuman. Though 
very likely a source of pride to owner 
and architect, there is no reason why a 
large cooperative feat in the form of an 
office building also should not be seen 
by its users and daily viewers as some- 
thing that aspires to the nonhuman scale 
of landscape, as though technology and 
economics had given inevitability to its 
presence and justness to its size and 
shape, just as natural forces shape the 
land. Thus the building's size and indif- 
ference can be accepted positively. 

The thesis of effectuainess as the basis 
for human scale also tells us that visitors 
are more likely than habitues to per- 
ceive as inhuman the scale of, say, down- 
town Houston. Why? Because outsiders 
have no effect and think they ought to. 
The buildings shun them. Sailing the 
freeway, visitors see buildings pass like 
so many icebergs. Open doors along 
a small-town sidewalk beckon and en- 
gage; not so a tight glass entrance across 
a parking lot. 

But if sive and repetitiveness have their 
perils, so too do smallness and over- 
articulation. We see this in so many 
housing (read condominiurn) projects 
where achieving human scale is a major 
concern. Gables and chimneys and walls 
and little roofs going this way and that 
can all add up to terminal cuteness, End- 
less variety becomes tiresome as these 
buildings break up and squirm to please. 
Without the severity and grace of things 
natural and necessary, they are often 
mirrors to our eclectic whims. Little 
squares and little fountains, little shut- 
ters and little porches, do not lend human 
scale, only a caricature of an imagined 
long-gone village life. We might look with 


new respect at some classic “middle- 
modernist” work; Breuer’s Doldertal 
apartments or Jacobsen's housing in So- 
holm, for example, where the modernist 
penchant for impersonality and a certain 
strictness of form comhine with an easy 
consciousness of the size and individuali- 
ty of the dweller. The same sense of scale 
is often found in agricultural buildings, 
West Texas cotton gins and mills for 
example, which, in the disposition of 
archetypal (and not un-house-like) 
forms respond unselfconsciously to the 
practicality of tractors turning and the 
paces that make a day's work. 


Finally we are led back to that most 
elusive sense of aliveness—of the need 
to see our effect on the environment. 

Imagine the following. You are walk- 
ing down a huge hall-like room toward 
a distant desk behind which sits a man 
who is waiting for you. You can hardly 
make him out. Your steps echo. The 
walls are featureless or perhaps have a 
repetitive motif. Though you know that 
each pace surely brings you closer, you 
do not sense the difference. You walk 
as on a treadmill. This building, this 
man, is denying your existence. Not only 
do you have no effect on the place or 
situation, your very motion is ineffec- 
tual—even to you. Something is going on 
here that is a little different than what 
we have discussed. Whereas we may or 
may not have an effect on our environ- 
ment, we always expect to have an ef- 
fect on ourselves through a sensed chang- 
ing relation to a fixed and real world. 
Our aliveness and our sense of mobility— 
both physical and mental—are inextrica- 
hly bound up. One senses oneself through 
the environment. 

Go back to this room. All that is 
needed are signs of progress—the paral- 
lax effect of a colonnade, a change in 
level, a view come and gone. Scaling 
spatial articulation and richness of inci- 
dent to the speed of individual move- 
ment is of course a design principle 
long in use (more so perhaps since Team 
10's and Peter and Alison Smithson's 
work on urbanism in the 1950s), but T 
think we know now a little better why 
it is valid. 

It follows that feeling alive is not 
only the result of a satisfaetory give- 
and-take between a person and his hu- 
manly scaled physical world but can 
arise also in relation to nature and places 
made without particular regard to human 
size or actual effectualness; i.e., from 
places of nonhuman scale. The wake of a 
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Co-op, Ballinger, Texas. ^. . . the paces that make a day's work." 


boat, the wind on our face, the rock dis- 
placed underfoot, the trees flicking by as 
we drive—neither sea nor air nor hill nor 
tree care that we exist or remember our 
passing, yet they suffice to make us feel 
alive. 

I think buildings should be comfort- 
able. They should fall to hand and be 
used. But this is not enough, nor is the 
appeal for human scale. Even as we 
strive for the divine and the divine is not 
human, so do we strive to make our 
buildings more than big servants. They 
carry the eternal in ligbt and shade, sub- 
stance and void. We send our photog- 
raphers out to catch them doing that. 


Michael Benedikt, a frequent contributor to 
Texas Architect, fs an associate professor at 
the University of Texas at Austin School of 
Architecture. 
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Alley, downtown San Angelo. Going home. 
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Parker Washroom Equipment 


in stock for immediate delivery from our large warehouse 


towel dispensers 
waste receptacles 
mirrors 

grab hars 

soap dispensers 
Cabinets 
accessories 


i WE PLEDGE "THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT” 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
DALLAS: 4309 N. BELTWOOD PARKWAY • 75240 * 214 * 661-0222 
HOUSTON: 1999 KOLFAHL * 77023 * 713 * 923-2371 


SAN ANTONIO: 5130 vic NTER © 7821 4 
Circle 38 on Reader Inquiry Card ^ SERVICE CE * 78218 * 512 * 6614161 


- Molenco's Kynar 500° Coatings... 


Beautiful as Nature, 
and Almost as Durable. 


ings affects the appeal __ 
and value of the building 
through the years. 

No Need to Repaint. 
Kynar 500* is a tough 
fluoropolymer-based coat- 
ing so resistant to ultra- 
violet rays that it retains 
nearly ail of its original х5 
color, even after ten-year БЫ of building ج‎ stops with EEE ied 
test exposures in Florida Kynar 500 (left) and field-painted finish (right). 
sun. This means, with 
Molenco's Kynar finish, 
vou have one less prob- 
lem down the line. 

During installation, 
Kynar-coated products 
are easy to handle. And 
once installed, the finish 
tolerates exposure to the 
most hostile environ- 
ments without corrosion. Enlarged photograph of Kynar test panel: left was 

exposed to Florida sun for 110 months while the right 
half was kept covered, 


Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 2505 * Houston, Texas 77001 
1-713-225-1441 = 1-800-392-8649 (inside Nn 
1-800-231-8050 (outside Texas) 


Offices and warehouses in Houston, Dailas, 
San Antonio, Lubbock and Harlingen. 
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your order promptly. — 

‘Don’t settle for field- 
painted finishés when 
factory-applied Kynar 
coatings are available 
from Molenco. The next 
time you specify gravel 
stops, gutters and trim, 
choose Kynar—the fin- 
ish that will last. 

Free Color Chart. 
Call or write any of the 
Molenco offices below for 
a Kynar color chart with 
complete coating specifi- 
cations and warranty in- 
formation. Kynar 500* 
from Molenco, it's the 
premium finish your 
next building deserves. 


Kynar 500? is a registered trademark 
of Pennwalt Corporation. 
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TURTLE CREEK BUSINESS CENTER/109 
1931 NO. INDUSTRIAL BLVD. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 


690 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. (214) 744-1269 ATLANTA DECORATIVE ART CENTER/320 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 351 PEACHTREE HILLS AVE., N.E. 
(213) 657-3752 / (213) 657-1051 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30305 
(404) 261-4061 


Showroom Hours: Mon. thru Fri.: 9 AM to 5 PM, Sat.: 9 AM to 3 PM 
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Urban Settings: A Portfolio 


Photography by Paul Hester 


Houston architectural 
photographer Paul 
Hester is a graduate 
of Rice University 
and the Rhode Island 
School of Design. He 
has taught at Rice and 
the University of 

x Houston, and 
has received several grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts and other 
institutions. He serves as president of the 
Houston Center for Photography and cur- 
rently is producing a series of panoramic 
Houston photos for the Cultural Arts Coun- 
cil. Hester's work has been widely published 
and exhibited and has appeared in several 
special publications, including La Arquitec- 
tura: Spanish Influences on Houstou Archi- 
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tecture and Our Ancestors’ Graves: Hous- 
ton's Historic Cemeteries. 

This portfolio of images was drawn from 
Hester's work in Houston during the period 
1978-1981. While the photographs were not 
conceived as a set, they have been assem- 
bled here to convey a collective impression 
of the urban environment as a multifaceted 
setting for human activity. These pictures 
are about geometry and scale, the sheer awe- 
someness of urban form. They show us 
hardness, slickness, and the abundant sheen 
of forced newness. They capture with great 
finesse the harsh interplay of sunlight and 
buildings and people. And, throughout, we 
sense that vague uneasiness which too often 
taints the relationship of people with the 
city.—L.P.F. 


Looking east from parking garage, Federal 
Land Bank, 1980. 
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Looking southwest from Tenneco, 1981. 
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Entrance to tunnel system, Houston Center, 1980. 
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Looking southeast from Houston Center, 1978. 
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Looking for the bus, Main Street, 1978. 
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Subtle blends on sculptured shapes create 
a new bath decor. Enchantingly beautiful. 
Eljer's Blended Hues. 


SS SV 


Available in three attractive hues: Lavender 
Haze (shown), Blue Mist and Morning Rose ~ all 
on Eljer's Gallery Collection fixtures. Get your 
copy of Eljer's Blended Hues Decorator's Guide. 
See your mechanical contractor or write Eljer, 
Dept. TA, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, PA 


ELJER 


Texas Distributors 


Abilene 
Western Plumbing Wholesalers 
915/672-3201 


Austin & San Antonio 
International Supply of Austin 
512/452-5912 

international Supply of San Antonio 
512/223-4275 


Baytown 
Moore Supply Co. 
713/427-5601 


Beaumont 
Moore Supply Co 
713/832-B429 


Bryan 
Moore Supply Co. 
713/832-8151 


Conroe 
Moore Supply Co 
713/756-6663 


Dallas 

Apex Supply Co. 
214/741-5463 
Goodman Supply Co. 
214/565-1005 


El Paso 
Central Supply Co. 
915/544-7770 


Garland 
International Supply 
214/494-2329 


Houston 

Economy Plumbing Supply 
713/223-4921 

Moore Supply Co. 
713/223-4921 


Killeen 
Barnhart Supply, Inc. 
817/526-3028 


Nacogdoches 
Moore Supply Co. 
713/564-8331 


Pharr 
S & 5 Wholesalers Supply 
512/787-8855 


Texarkana 
Double Jay Supply 
214/793-2211 


Wichita Falls 


Connor-Gibson Supply 
817/767-2506 
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Design Freedom! 


Release yourself from the limits of conventional handdrawn methods. 
Be in the envied position of higher quality at less expense! 
Step Ahead of competition with more creative, flexible and responsive designs. 
Achieve higher productivity and accuracy with fewer personnel. 
Breeze through revisions and changes. 


No Risk Entry into CAD — TODAY! 


The future belongs to CAD design and drawing management. Using our 
Service Bureau you can accelerate your productivity and learning curve into 
the future... with state of the art capacity and no capital outlay. 

EGT offers timesharing, training, and highest qnality CAD drawing. 

The EGT service bureau allows you to use our people or your people.* 

Staff includes Registered Architect to support and consult with you 
on your applications and needs. 

EGT Boasts: ''The best software staff and the best architectural 
programs of any CAD service bureau in the country!” 
Consider the features and advantages: 


Drawing types 
Floor plans 
Elevations 
Details & Schedules 
Interior architecture 
space planning/lease mgt. 
MEP (Electrical/Plumbing/ 
HVAC) 


Intelligent Drawings 
Data base 


AII documents/drawings from 
design development to 
construction and leasing/ 
property management 

Sq. ft. Computations 

Material take off checks 


Capabilities/Advantages 


Manipulation ease 

Large quantity drawings 
with small work force 

Duplicate originals, original 
revisions in very smal! 
fractions of time/costs 

Viewing at any stage/variation 
Color overlays of multiple 
systems, floors, etc. 

Reflected ceilings in seconds! 

Able to offer Lease Management 
documents 

Experienced consulting 


Quality 

Fewer errors/omissions 

Standardized 

Uniform line weights 

Perfect/consistent lettering 

Smudges/smears Non-existent 

Perfect reproduction 

Virgin final drawings after 
unlimited changes/corrections 


*New draftsmen fully productive 


in 2-4 weeks with accuracy 
and quality 
State-of-art hard ware/software 
Experience 


11231 Richmond, 
Suite D- 106 
apu «| Houston, Texas 77082 


Step Into The Future Now. Call Collect: (713) 531-6800 


for more information or to arrange a visit at our facilities. 
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“Italian Tiles & Marble Company 
increased our design options. 
And our clients." 


Leading architectural and design firms are direct from Italian manufacturers, the high- 
sold on Italian tile as beautiful decor. So est quality and most reasonable prices are 
are their clients. And Italian Tiles & Marble "mw, assured. So visit 
is the natural choice because its selection is ` YJ, the large show- 
as endless as your imagination. н 7/ room today. Italian 
Tiles & Marble will 


An extraordinary showroom displays over thank you, and so 
100 Italian tile beauties in full application will your clients. 


settings. Italian Tiles & Marble also offers ITALIAN TILES & MARBLE, INC 


multiple tile strengths... all immediately : 
available. Since this durable tile is ordered des A MOM Suite 101 • Houston, Tx. 77055 


"Choices as endless as your imagination" 
Circle 34 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Are 


design | drafting problems cramping your лег 
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ICS has the solution. Sophisticated, cost effective and easy ds use, our 


computer aided design/ duces унае эш. return ойно! of spat and. e 


. schedule to you. © foe 
doin in the re-industrialization of Amey са. ie re 


For information болсы os 25 A e iu 
` Interactive Computer Systems — - в 


13541 Tiger Bend Road _ з 2 ЕА ы e © Е c “= г 
- Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70816 К Pog oe ус Оль е 
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Computer-Aided Design 


One Firm's Assessment 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In view of the growing 
interest in the computer as a means of in- 
creasing productivity, we asked the Houston- 
based firm 3D/International for a report on 
its experience with Computer Aided Design 
(CAD) and an assessment of CAD's po- 
tential as a design tool. The following is 
3D/l's response. 


Rarely has a new technological tool 
created such a stir among design pro- 
fessionals as the Computer Aided 
Design/ Drafting (CAD) system. Reports 
of computer wizardry excite the design 
world's imagination, but the most perti- 
nent question asked by both administra- 
tive and technical personnel remains: 

Is CAD a productive tool for the design 
industry right now? 

At 3D/ International, the answer is 
yes. Within the 30/1 framework, which 
includes five major design divisions and 
450 employees, CAD is an efficient and 
productive design and drafting tool. 

One of 3D/T' first projects to be 
developed on CAD, the Bass Brothers' 
twin-tower City Center in Fort Worth, 
provides an excellent example of the 
system's capabilities in a multi-service 
project. An unusual design by 30/1 and 
design architect Paul Rudolph produced 
two nearly identical 32- and 37-story 
towers. For the City Center project, all 
plans, building sections and elevations, 
both engineering and architectural, were 
developed on CAD. Although the basic 
floor plans were similar, several jutting 
vertical exterior wall sections necessitated 
a significant number of different plans, 
some 27 in all. “Manually, these changes 
would have entailed arduous manhours 
and delayed the construction schedule," 
says project architect Robert Mason, who 
credits CAD with reducing the time 
required to produce construction docu- 
ments by almost one half. 

The immediate benefits realized from 
CAD have been higher quality documen- 
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tation, more effective facility planning, 
more accurate and comprehensive analy- 
sis approaches—such as energy conserva- 
tion and environmental considerations— 
and a significant reduction in time-con- 
suming manual production. Additionally, 
CAD drawings provide a quickly usable 
reference base for future modifications. 

All documents produced by CAD can 
be easily reduced, enlarged, or modified, 
then reproduced in minutes on mylar or 
vellum—a tremendous advantage to 
architects who traditionally spend hours, 
or even weeks, to reproduce documents 
manually or photographically during 
the evolution of a design. A corollary 
advantape is the ability to produce design 
plans at a fraction of the cost of manual 
methods. Presently, productivity ratios 
can go as high as 3:1 or 4:1, depending 
upon the nature of the project, and are 
expected to increase to 6:1 and more in 
the future. The production and design 
quality benefits of CAD translate into 
direct savings through reduced design 
and documentation time, better managed 
projects, and fewer field modifications. 
CAD also has the ability to produce area 
calculations for the client, including gross 
square footage, nct rentable space, and 
net usable space for accurate estimates 
of project cost and returns. 

Typically, there are several hundred 
layers of information which must be 
developed in the design process, such as 
location of column grid lines, structural 
columns, elevators, stairs and electrical 
systems. Input from various design 
divisions into these different layers must 
be superimposed to avoid incompatible 
a/e design involving such considerations 
as mechanical systems and core wall 
placement. Without CAD, this task is 
still done manually, floor plan by floor 
plan; with CAD, it can be completed 
rapidly with absolute accuracy. 

Although computers have heen ex- 


Yine ! 
Above are CAD-generated drawings of Fort 
Worth's City Center. As illustrated in this 
series of plans, various layers of information 
can be combined at will. 
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COMMAND. 
MENU 


AUTOMATIC DIMENSIONING 


PLACEMENT WITNESS LINES INT/EXT STRING/STACK 
AUTO | SEMI | MAN ON ore |f E f*1 


PAR AXIS RADIAL LABEL LINE ANGULAR 
USER COMMANDS 
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RASTER VIEW CONTROL 


200м єхтт [EXIT а) Омо 
IN | our SAYE [ON/OFF 


VIEW CONTROL VIEW SCALE 


Al ZOOM FIT WINDOW 
IN |DUT AREA | CENTER | VOLUME 


CAD-produced door jamb detail. 
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Typical command menu and cursor for use by the designer or drafter. Drawings on this page courtesy of Engineering 
Graphics Technology, Houston. All other drawings 


produced by 3D/ International. 
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tensively utilized in architectural and 
engineering design processes, CAD use 
now is expanding into 3D/I's Planning 
Division. Studies involving extensive 
land analysis and environmental site data, 
always a time-consuming process and 
often neglected in architectural projects, 
can now be produced in hours so as to 
free time for creative thinking. 

The time required to become proficient 
on CAD is usually two to three months, 
although training may be completed in 
several weeks. At 3D/I, technical per- 
sonnel usually are trained for a particular 
project aud, quite often, one person 


remains the "CAD" person on the design 
team. As with most technological inno- 
vations, certain personnel are more in- 
clined to use a new system, and they 
quickly adapt. The premise has been that 
it is better to train an architect or engi- 
neer iu the use of CAD than to traiu a 
computer-operator to design a building. 

While CAD has proved itself as a 
useful tool, it is not a panacea. The 
computer will never be a substitute for 
sound design judgement, indispensable 
though it is as a facilitator of creativity. 
And CAD does pose certain problems 
and difficulties. The technology is ex- 
panding at an incredihle rate, requiring 
substantial resources to remain competi- 
tive, New hardware and software pro- 
grams are constantly being introduced. 

"Present pen printers, for example, take 
30 to 45 minutes to reproduce a drawing, 
whereas new electrostatic plotters will 
reduce that time to a minute or less. 

Another consideration for a firm 
implementing CAD is the necessity for 
reorganizing the design process. CAD's 
enormous capabilities require streamlined 
design methods, which have an impact on 
the entire design team, as well as the 
client and contractor. Once the system is 
in place, however, the design team has 
the ability to cousider and evaluate more 
alternatives, resulting in better designed 
buildings and time and cost savings for 
both architect and client. 

Visions of CAD communication 
among client, architect and engineer, 
and contractors are no longer abstract. 
Trends indicate that, eventually, these 
systems will he as common as the draft- 
ing board and pencil are today. "In the 
future, however, the most successful 
‘computer architects’ will be those who 
do more than merely replace the T-square 
with the electronic pen," says George 
McDermott, a 3D/I vice president who 
has worked extensively with CAD. 
“These architects will use the compnter 
as a means of significantly advancing 
aesthetic and economic concerns of the 
built environment, a process that often 
requires conceptual and aesthetic breaks 
with practices that may have taken a 
lifetime to develop.” 
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If you think masonry is just for exteriors, think again. 


Not only is masonry the 
perfect building material 
for outdoor use, it's also à 
versatile element indoors. 
Brick can give your job 
warmth and textural beauty 
that can't be duplicated by 
other building materials. 
You can sec that the walls 
and handrails of this build- 
ing are made of brick. What 


you can't see are the pre- For the inside story Music Building. North Texas e 1 dep 
) , топ. хал 
constructed panels under- call Gregg Borchelt Rn 
9 one, © 1 Architect: Iconoplex Incorporated 
neath. Masonry conforms Гехаѕ Masonry Institute Dallas, ‘texas 
to the shapes of the panels, (713) 629-6949 Engineer: Robert Rolfe, Dallas. Texas 
making it possible to fash- Or write: General Contractor: Ramey Construction Company 
ion nearly any form, This P.O, Box 42097 Amarillo, Texas 
method of construction Houston, Texas 77042 Masonty Contractor мек Кен 
; { "Ий, ахим 
allows vou to use brick in 
any way imaginable, in any 
location. Rediscov er the Contributing cities Include Austin, Corpus Christi, Dallas, PI Paso, sf 
versatility of masonry, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Temple, Waco and Wichita Falls 
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Our Top-Of-The-Line Producer 
Will Improve Your Bottom Line 


We'll be straight with you. If you 
want to draw the line on spiraling 
costs, we've got a Producer for you. 


The Producer, an electronic drafting 
system developed by Bausch and Lomb, 
can increase productivity in your 
drafting intensive firm from three to 
fifteen times. The Producer can help 
your drafters all but eliminate repetitive 
detail work and routine revisions. 


And, our Producer was designed 
with a very affordable bottom line of 
its own. Call us... we'll be glad to give 
you the details. 


Br OES 
DRAFTING SYSTEM 


For more information: 
In Austin, call Eric Stenning at (512) 837-1043 


BAUSCH & LOMB Y In Dallas, call Craig LaDue at (214) 458-0415 


In Houston, call Vic Celman at (713) 266-6750 
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New Texas Fellows 


Ten Texas Architects Elected to AIA College of Fellows 
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Falick 


Zemanek 


Fitz gerald 


George 


Ten Texas architects will be among 81 AIA 
members nationwide invested into the Insti- 
tute’s College of Fellows June 6 during the 
AIA national convention in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Fellowship is a lifetime honor be- 
stowed for outstanding contributions to the 
profession of architecture. Aside from the 
AIA Gold Medal, which may be awarded 
each year to one architect from anywhere in 
the world, AIA Fellowship is the Institute's 
highest honor. All AIA Fellows may use the 
initials FAIA after their names to reflect the 
high esteem in which they are held by the 
profession. With the following brief sketches 
of their careers, Texas Architect pays tribute 
to these Texas architects who have accom- 
plished so much for themselves, their pro- 
fession and those who have beheld their 
work. 


Bill Booziotis 
Thomas, Booziotis & Associates 
Dallas 


With a bachelor’s degree in architecture 
from the University of Texas at Austin 
(1957) and a master’s degree from MIT 
(1960), Dallas native Bill Booziotis has 
done much to increase alumni financial 
support for both institutions. In addition 
to directing a successful fundraising cam- 
paign for the UT School of Architecture, 
Booziotis also founded the School's 
Dean's Council, a body of "friends of the 
School," now numbering 85, that helps 
generate support from around the state. 
During his tenure as a leader of MIT 
graduate school of architecture alumni, 


financial support for the school increased 
three-fold, resulting in Booziotis' being 
awarded MIT’s Lobdell Distinguished 
Service Award. Lending his effective 
leadership to civil affairs, Booziotis or- 
ganized a conference in Dallas in 1965 
that brought together some 400 Texas 
civic leaders and MIT experts to explore 
“The City in the Year 2000 A.D." In ad- 
dition, Booziotis has served as a trustee 
of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts and 
was instrumental in drafting the muse- 
um's natiocally influential code of ethics. 
He also has lectured on architecture and 
art at Rice, Texas A&M and UT-Arling- 
ton and helped write the classic The Prai- 
ries Yield: Forces Shaping Dallas Archi- 
tecture from 1840 to 1962, and Detour: 
See for Yourself Art in Dallas, a guide to 
Dallas architecture and public art. 


James Falick 
The Falick/Klein Partnership 
Houston 


James Falick, director of health facilities 
for the Houston firm The Falick/Klein 
Partnership, has been a major influence 
in guiding trends in health-care design in 
recent years away from the institutional 
and closer to the humanistic, During a 
10-year tenure at CRS in Houston, from 
1964 to 1974, he developed a progressive 
health facilities group that is stil! winning 
awards for the firm (see Texas Architect, 
March/ April 1982, page 48). Falick also 
has taught as a lecturer and adjunct pro- 
fessor at eight schools of architecture, in- 
cluding Rice, Columbia, Princeton, the 
University of Wisconsin and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design. A New York 
native, Falick graduated from high school 
in Brooklyn in 1952. After attending 
Johns Hopkins and New York Universi- 
ties, he went on to Columbia University, 
where he received his bachelor's degree 
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in architecture in 1961 and a master's 
degree in architecture in 1963. After 10 
years with CRS, he joined with Irwing R. 
Klein in 1974 to form the Houston firm 
The Falick/Klein Partnership and since 
then has played a significant role in de- 
signing over 60 health-care facilities na- 
tionwide, 


Richard Fitzgerald 
Richard Fitzgerald & Partners 
Houston 


In a city that thrives on unbridled invest- 
ment construction, Richard Fitzgerald has 
given Houston developers an architecture 
of sophistication and constraint. Since 
establishing his Houston firm in 1963, he 
has designed a host of speculative build- 
ings in Houston distinguished by their 
simplicity, materials and proportions— 
and by their completion on time and 
within budget. These projects include the 
Gateway Office Building, Metropolitan 
Furniture Store, Coldwell Banker Build- 
ing, the Todd Road Distribution Center 
and the Graustark Street Townhouses. By 
achieving a maximum of quality with a 
minimum of means, Fitzgerald has done 
much to raise the aesthetic standards of 
Houston's dollar-minded developers. Fitz- 
gerald’s resulting reputation has led to his 
repeated selection to be an associate 
architect on Houston projects with such 
nationally prominent figures as Philip 
Johnson, John Burgee, 1.M. Pei, Charles 
Moore and Lorenzo Piano. A native of 
Houston, Fitzgerald graduated from St. 
Thomas High School in Houston in 1948 
then went on to Texas A&M, where he 
received his bachelor’s degree in archi- 
tecture in 1953. 


Reagan George 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
Dallas 


Reagan George, director of operations for 
HOK in Dallas, has most recently heen 
involved as principal-in-charge or project 
director in HOK's proposed Main Place 
project in downtown Houston, The Fo- 
rum in San Antonio and Prudential In- 
surance Offices in Las Colinas near Dal- 
las, now under construction. Previously, 
as a partner in the Dallas firm The Archi- 
teets Partnership, George developed quite 
à reputation as a specialist in camp plan- 
ning and design, due largely to his ability 
to deal with the volunteer committee 
client in steering the program away from 
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more stereotypical approaches. Demon- 
strating an equally progressive nack in 
serving his profession and community, 
George has been president of the Dallas 
AIA Chapter, on the board of trustees of 
the Historic Preservation League, on the 
City of Dallas' Urban Design Task Force 
and has been instrumental in creating the 
Dallas chapter's popular bookstore in the 
Quadrangle shopping center (of which 
he was project architect) and Environ- 
mental Awareness Committee. He also 
was the author of a key working paper 

in the Texas Society of Architects' ac- 
claimed Texas Tomorrow Goals Pro- 
gram. George was horn in Ardmore, 
Okla., but reared in Dallas, where he 
graduated from Woodrow Wilson High 
School in 1954. He received his bache- 
lor's degree in architecture in 1959 from 
Texas A & M and, after a stint in the 
Army, worked in the offices of Wil- 
liam B. Tabler in New York, Pratt, Box & 
Henderson in Dallas and was a partner 
in the Dallas firm The Architects Part- 
nership for 13 years before joining 
НОК» Dallas office in 1981. 


James C. Morehead, Jr. 
Rice University 
Houston 


Florida native James C. Morehead, Jr., 
with a bachelor's degree in mathematics 
from Princeton and a master's in archi- 
tecture from Carnegie Institute, first 
came to Rice in 1940 as an assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture. During the dis- 
tinguished professional as well as aca- 
demic career that followed, Morehead not 
only served as chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture and as university 
registrar but also co-authored several 
volumes of texthooks and practiced archi- 
tecture with the Houston firms Wilson, 
Morris & Crain, Morehead & Ransom 
Architects and Dunaway & Jones Archi- 
tects. Morehead also maintained an ac- 
tive involvement in local professional and 
civic affairs, serving as treasurer of the 
Houston Chapter АТА, and on the plan- 
ning and zoning commission, as com- 
missioner of permits and as chief huild- 
ing inspector for the city of Piney Point 
Village, a Houston suburb. He was 
named a full professor at Rice in 1951 
and retired as a professor emeritus in 
1979, upon which he received the Men- 
tor Recognition Award for his “outstand- 
ing contributions to the student body at 
Rice University." 


Raymond R. Rapp, Jr. 
The Rapp Partners 
Galveston 


Raymond Rapp, president and chairman 
of the Galveston-based firm The Rapp 
Partners, is a second generation architect 
who in turn has begotten a third. The 
parent firm was originally established in 
Galveston hy his father, Raymond Rapp, 
Sr., in 1921. Following World War II, in 
which he served as an Army officer in 
the Pacifie, Raymond Jr. joined the firm 
for a 13-year internship, having attended 
two years of college before the war. In 
1959 he was licensed to practice archi- 
tecture hy the Texas Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners and certified by the Na- 


„tional Council of Architectural Registra- 


tion Boards. In the years since, Rapp has 
been involved in the design of some 1,400 
projects in the Houston-Galveston area 
and has reared a son to be an architect, 
Don Rapp, who practices out of the 
firm's Bellaire office. Raymond Rapp 
also has been active in civic and profes- 
sional affairs, serving as chairman of the 
Galveston City Planning Commission, 
president and director of the Houston 
Chapter AIA and was instrumental in 
setting up the Texas Society of Archi- 
tects’ renowned Disaster Action, Inc., 
which furnishes professional assistance to 
communities that have suffered natural 
or man-made disasters (see page 26). 


James R. Rucker 
Killebrew / Rucker / Associates 
Wichita Falls 


James Ronald (Ronnie) Rucker, a native 
of Bowie, is president of the Wichita 
Falls firm Killebrew/Rucker/ Associates 
and a 1962 graduate of Texas Tech with 
a bachelor's degree in architecture, Since 
establishing his partnership with Wichita 
Falis architect James Killebrew in 1968, 
Rucker has gracefully combined an ac- 
tive practice with generous service to his 
profession and his community. He has 
served as secretary/treasurer, vice presi- 
dent and president of the Wichita Falls 
AIA Chapter, as secretary, treasurer and 
director of the Texas Society of Archi- 
tects and as a member of the NCARB/ 
AIA National Coordinating Committee 
for Intern Architect Development. Ap- 
pointed hy the governor to the Texas 
Board of Architectural Examiners in 
1975, Rucker also has been a secretary/ 
treasurer, vice chairman and chairman 
of the TBAE. Locally, he has served on 
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numerous civic advisory committees, in- 
eluding the Mayor's Advisory Board on 
Land-Use Control and the City's Rede- 
velopment and Reconstruction Com- 
mittee following the disastrous 1979 tor- 
nudo in Wichita Falls. Rucker also is а 
member of the board of directors of the 
Southwest National Bank and treasurer 
of the Floral Heights United Methodist 
Church. 


Downing Thomas 
Thomas, Booziotis & Associates 
Dallas 


In partnership since 1968 with Dallas 
architect Bill Booziotis (also a newly 
named АГА Fellow), Downing Thomas 
has developed an enviable reputation in 
Dallas as a top-notch designer and a tire- 
tess public servant. He has won four de- 
sign awards for his architectural projects 
{ns well as a first prize in a Dallas Mu- 
um of Fine Arts furniture design com- 
petition) and has served on some 30 
avic and professional boards, task forces 
and committees. As chairman of the 
vily's Urban Design Task Force, director 
of the Historic Preservation League and 
president of the Dallas Chapter AIA, 
Thomas helped bust the notorious bank- 
ing practice of urban "red-lining" and 
saw iwo historic and endangered Dallas 
tcighborhoods—Munger Place and the 
Wilson Block— placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Thomas also 
has done much to raise the architectural 
Mandards of Dallas public schools. Serv- 
ing on various Dallas school district, city 
nnd local AIA chapter committees, he 
helped draft a position paper recom- 
mending that the city commit a fixed per- 
centage of its school construction budget 
to incorporating works of art into school 
buildings. He also secured a $50,000 
grant for the Dallas Independent School 
District to create a new design approach 
for an inner-city school. Thomas is a 
native of Chattanooga, Tenn. Following 
combat service in France during World 
War H, he attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he re- 
ceived a bachelor's degree in architecture 
in 1949, 


Marcus R. Tucker 
3D /International 
Houston 


Marc Tucker, senior vice president and 
director of architectural design for 3D/ 
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International in Houston, graduated in 
1964 with a hachelor's degree in archi- 
tecture from Texas Tech. After practic- 
ing with several firms in South Texas, 
during which he worked on the Padre 
Island National Seashore development, 
among other award-winning projects, 
Tucker joined 30/1 (then Neuhaus + 
Taylor) in 1969 as director of interior 
architecture, the firm's first. Since 1971 
he has done much to promote the im- 
portance of interior architecture in the 
process of building design, helping to 
create a special committee on interior 
design within the organization of the 
Houston Chapter AIA, the Texas Society 
of Architects and the AIA. Tucker also 
was co-founder and first chairman of the 
Houston Interior Architecture Awards 
Program in 1973 and co-founder and 
first chairman of the Houston AIA/ 
Home & Garden residential design 
awards program (see page 26). 


John Zemanek 
University of Houston 
Houston 


John Zemanck, an associate professor of 
architecture at the University of Hous- 
ton, is a native of Fort Bend County, 
near Houston. Following his graduation 
from high schoot in 1939, he went on to 
Texas A & M. where he reccived his 
bachelor's degree in architecture in 1943. 
After 39 combat missions as an officer 

in the 15th Air Force during World War 
II, Zemanck attended the University of 
Texas on the G. I. Bill, receiving bache- 
lor's and master's degrees in architecture 
from there in 1947. Hc then went on to 
Harvard, where he received a master's 
degree in city planning in 1949. Follow- 
ing 10 years of travel, study and practice 
abroad, Zemanck started his own Hous- 
ton firm in 1960 and his teaching career 
at the University of Houston in 1962. Hc 
became an assistant professor of architec- 
ture in 1964 and an associate professor 
of architecture in 1969. Although pri- 
marily a teacher, Zemanek also has de- 
signed numerous award-winning projects 
( mainly residential), many of which re- 
flect a distinctive Japanese lightness of 
form and materials which he embraced 
while studying and practicing in the 
Orient. As a teacher of architecture, 
Zemanek also has imparted the fruits of 
his foreign study to his students, intro- 
ducing the university's first courses on 
oriental art and architecture; Wright, Cor- 
busier and Mies; and Post-Modernism. 


Scraping the Sky in Austin, continued. 


From all indications, says critic Pastier, 
One American Center is by far the best 
of the current Congress Avenue projects. 

Although the project may be a net 
gain for downtown Austin, all things 
considered, it will result in some sym- 
bolic losses. In spite of its monumental 
scale, One American Center will not 
fully replace its humble predecessor, a 
low-rise, buff-brick Woolworth’s store 
built in the 1940s. For years, residents 
of old neighborhoods near downtown— 
mostly low-income in recent years— 
gathered there on the northwest corner 
of Sixth and Congress to shop, drink cof- 
fee and wait for the bus. Putting a 33- 
story office, hotel and retail complex in 
its place—regardless of architectural 
quality—represents a kind of commer- 
cial gentrification in downtown Austin, 
replacing a more broadly based retail 
marketplace with nothing but expensive 
hotel rooms, boutiques and fern bars. 

The project also is far bigger than need 
be, says Texans to Save the Capitol. Al- 
though in clear violation of the height 
ordinance, in their view, One American 
Center won't so much be too tall as it 
will be too massive, creating a glut of 
downtown office space upon scheduled 
completion in 1984, when other urban 
needs will be far more pressing. 

Indeed, the Downtown Revitalization 
Task Force, feeling somewhat rushed 
into isolating building height as the para- 
mount urban issue in Austin, points to 
others of equal importance: parking, 
building bulk, density, historic preserva- 
tion, energy conservation, all part of the 
big planning picture. If not the most 
critical issue, however, limiting building 
height may be the most complex. Legal 
problems of property rights vs. eminent 
domain complicate the matter, raising the 
simple question of fairness. Planners and 
developers both say that the problem lies 
in imposing building height restrictions 
on downtown property owners who have 
as much right to preserve the fair market 
value of their real estate as the public has 
to preserve views of the Capitol. Never- 
theless, guarding the visual sanctity of 
the Capitol is an issue that no one in 
Austin really wants to oppose. "It's like 
Motherhood and Apple Pie,” says one 
city planner. Nor does anyone want to 
argue the fact that Austin, with the State 
Capitol as its centerpiece, is a unique 
Texas city with special charms. The real 
problem lies in preserving the very urban 
quality of Austin that attracted all this 
attention in the first place. 
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Books 


The Skyscraper is Almost All Right 


By Larry Good 


The Skyscraper, by Paul Goldberger, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, N.Y. 180 
pages, 217 illustrations, $25 (hardbound). 

Reviews of New York Times architec- 
ture critic Paul Goldberger’s book, The 
Skyscraper, have appeared іп the AFA 
Journal, Progressive Architecture, The 
Dallas Morning News and more. Most 
serious reviews have dismissed this book 
as a superficial aesthetic history, inap- 
propriately written with a New York 
slant, predictable in its examples and 
medioere in its photography. The book is 
all these things, but like its subject mat- 
ter, it’s still “almost all right.” For not 
only is The Skyscraper enjoyable to read, 
it also offers comment on density, design 
and the urban "spirit" which Texans (who 
will certainly build the most skyscrapers 
in the 1980s) should thoughtfully con- 
sider. 

It is apparent from the preface that 
the author is going to inflect his study to- 
ward New York. Goldberger praises the 
city's flamboyant and theatrical struc- 
tures, epitomized by that "Mozart of Sky- 
scrapers," The Woolworth Building, and 
compares the mood and spirit of New 
York to that of Chicago. Altogether dif- 
ferent traits were developing in both 
cities in the late 19th century which 
would shape their future identities. 
Chicago, in the American heartland, was 
the home of young skyscraper theorists 
influenced by new technology and new 
forms of expression for tall buildings. In 
New York, international trade encour- 
aged the import of culture which mani- 
fested itself in Second Empire or Gothic 
detail on romantically composed towers. 
And in Manhattan, more than anywhere, 
geography, land costs and transit en- 
couraged the concentration of these 
structures to a density that generated by 
the 1930s a zestful, albeit congested 
urban life. 

It is the rich visual quality of the New 
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York skyline and individual buildings 
that Goldberger finds captivating, The 
Chrysler Building, for instance, is "ro- 
mantic and irrational, yet stopping just 
short of being foolish." In a similar vein, 
the author suhscribes to the philosophy 
of Rockefeller Center collaborator Ray- 
mond Hood, who considered the sky- 
scraper a catalyst to an enlivened city. 
"Congestion is good," said Hood. "New 
York is the first place in the world where 
a man can work within a ten minute walk 
of one-quarter million people . . . Think 
how this expands the field from which 
we can choose our friends, our co-work- 
ers, and contacts; How easy it is to de- 
velop a constant interchange of thought.” 
A generally underrated designer, Hood 
was concerned with poetry and romance 
on one hand, and order and context on 
the other. Nowhere is this balance more 
apparent than at Rockefeller Center 
(1929-40). Goldberger correctly empha- 
sizes Hood's Rockefeller Center as an 
important model for skyscrapers and sky- 
scraper groupings—a first example, in 


fact, of a carefully conceived mixed-use 
project which has yet to see its peer. 
Rockefeller Center celebrates congestion, 


* yet the buildings have an undeniable 


order io their relationships to each other. 
The centerpiece, the 70-story RCA 
Building (which was “sculpted” by Hood, 
we are told), possesses the power of a 
simple International Style slah, yet was 
given poetic grace by the addition of thin 
cascading setbacks to each of the long 
sides of the slab. Selection of limestone 
and dark metal spandrels for all of the 
original buildings lends a sense of dignity 
that makes them appear to be "designed 
for the ages." 

But, in the 1950s a new model ap- 
peared. With the completion in 1952 of 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill's Lever 
House and in 1958 of Mies Van der 
Rohe's and Phillip Johnson's Seagram 
Building, New York was opened up. At 
both the ground level and above, light 
poured into the tight city. New York's 
street walls, rows of buildings extending 
block after block, are a crucial part of 
the city's visual identity created by the 
grid. Until S.O.M. and Mies, every build- 
ing had a responsibility to line up with 
its neighbors and be a part of a greater 
whole. Still, the carefully proportioned 
and beautifully detailed plaza of Seagram 
was so liberating in the 1950s that new 
zoning laws were written to grant floor 
area ratio bonuses in return for the crea- 
tion of street level plazas. The result in 
New York and elsewhere was a spate of 
sheer glass towers on windswept plazas, 
all lacking the refined elegance of Sea- 
gram. 

In his carlier work, The City Observed: 
New York, Goldberger elaborates on the 
problem of the multiplication of imita- 
tion Seagrams, represented by New 
York's Third Avenue: 

The joy that characterized New York's 

architecture for so long, the zest of the 
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skyscrapers of the 1920s that made one 

forget how harsh was the city of which 

ihey were a part, seems lost. What joy is 
there in Third Avenue? What presence, 
even, is there in Third Avenue? 

Indeed, what joy is there in downtown 
Dallas? What presence is there on Hous- 
ton's West Loop? In Texas it is the Sea- 
gram model which dominates. Here, on 
the prairie, even prior to having a street 
wall to break, our cities are getting plaza 
upon plaza such as the Arco Building 
and First City Center on Thanksgiving 
Square in Dallas. Who needs a plaza on a 
plaza? Would Gertrude Stein teli us that 
there is no there there? 

Nevertheless, a sizeable number of 
Texas buildings are surveyed in The Sky- 
wraper. Unfortunately, however, none 
are discussed from the standpoint of real 
vontext, but rather as isolated events 
with strong visual imagery. Pennzoil 
Place is called “a dazzling abstraction"— 
à vomplex possessing the most recogniz- 
able skyscraper top since The Empire 
Siate Building. Its eyecatching form is 
"just right" for Houston's strong image. 
Ihe Hyatt Regency at Reunion is "the 
best of the Portman imitations" beckon- 
ing at the edge of a freeway like “the 
Emerald City." Post Oak Central in 
Houston has nostalgic associations “al- 
luding to the romance of Art Deco.” Ap- 
parently the author was confused about 
Texas’ tallest building, I. M. Pei's Texas 
Commerce Tower in Houston, which he 
called “round and full of cut-in sections 
and projecting sections . . . rather dis- 
cordant,” (1, frankly, would describe this 
clean pentagonal extrusion as serene.) 
Ре Four Leaf Towers Condominium 
has, in its pyramidal roofs, “symbols of 
domesticity” at the top. About the Re- 
publicBank Center in Houston, designed 
by Johnson/ Burgee and now under con- 
struction, Goldberger has mixed feelings. 
On one hand, the building is reminis- 
vent of the most romantic expressionist 
skyline views of the 1930s; but, on the 
other, the author feels that “the archi- 
tects have been so eager to let us sample 
their historical wares that they bave giv- 
cn them all to us in a single building!" 
But the strongest praise for any of the 
new buildings surveyed is reserved for 
Houston's Transco Tower, also by John- 
son/ Burgec. Goldberger feels that this is 
one of only a handful of new buildings 
(Battery Park City and the Chicago Board 
of Trade being the others), which suc- 
cessfully blends the romantic impulses of 
the historicist strain with the computer 
aesthetic which 1980s technology allows. 
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"It is a complete integration of works of 
the past into a fresh and clear whole .. . 
a work which expands our view of what 
skyscrapers can be. It is hard not to look 
at this tower and think again of Root, 
Sullivan, Goodhue, and Hood... It isa 
design which has learned from the past, 
and has carried that knowledge some- 
where one could not have imagined going 
before." 

The Skyscraper concludes that the al- 
most Baroque inventiveness of the 1980s 
parallels the spirit of the 1920s, when in 
each era the concern has been to enliven 
the average building's effect on the city- 
scape—when the "spirit" of New York 
has won out over that of Chicago. It will 
be exciting to see which "spirit" prevails 
in Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth—or even 
Midland. Or will Texas cities develop a 
totally new "spirit" evident in our own 
brand of skyscraper design? 


Larry Good is a Dallas architect and a 
Texas Architect contributing editor. 


In Brief 


Raymond Hood: Pragmatism and Poetics 
in the Waning of the Metropolitan Era, 
with an essay by Robert A. M. Stern, 
with Thomas P. Catalano. Institute for 
Architecture and Urban Studies and 
Rizzoli International Pubtications, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 126 pages, $17.50 
(paperback). 

Stern et al trace the roots and evolu- 
tion of Raymond Hood as "the last great 
architect of America's Metropolitan 
Era." Hood's claim to fame was his 
winning (along with John Mead 
Howells) of the 1922 international com- 
petition to design the Chicago Tribune 
Building (a competition theoretically 
restaged last year by architects Stanley 
Tigerman and Stuart Cohen and art 
dealer Rhona Hoffman—see Texas 
Architect, Nov./ Dec. 1981). For the 
remainder of the '20s, Stern writes, 
Hood developed into the decade's most 
outstanding commercial architect, suc- 
ceeding like no other of his gencration 
(1881-1934) in harmonizing the aesthetic 
ideals of public architecture with the 
hard pragmatism of commerce. The 
monograph features photos and drawings 
of some 30 projects and competition 
entries designed between 1903 and 1933, 
including student work, houses, Rocke- 
feller Center and the McGraw-Hill 
Building as well as the Chicago Tribune 
Tower and other Gothic tall buildings 
that seemed to be Hood's forte. 
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In the News, continued. 


Cowboy artists museum, Kerrville, 


Cowboy Artists Museum 
Under Way in Kerrville 


Under construction in Kerrville is a 

$3 million museum and national head- 
quarters for The Cowboy Artists of 
America designed by the San Antonio 
firm Ford, Powell & Carson. 

The 15,000-square-foot facility, on a 
shady hilltop near the Riverhill Country 
Club, will include a main gallery, two 
smaller galleries, a library and board 
room. The main gallery and a circulation 
gallery will be roofed with "boveda" 
brick domes handmade by Mexican 
craftsmen and similar to the domes in the 
ceiling of the firm's famed Marshall 
Steves house in San Antonio. The 
museum complex also will include an 
amphitheater and artists' cottages and 
studios. 

The Cowboy Artists of America was 
founded in 1965 in Sedora, Ariz., "to 
perpetuate the memory and culture of 
the Old West as typified by Remington 
and Russell; to insure authentic repre- 
sentation of the life of the West, as it was 
and is; to maintain standards of quality 
in contemporary Western paintings, 
drawings and sculpture; and to guide 
collectors of American Western Art.” 


News of Schools 


Rowlett Lecturers Address 
Money, Monuments at A&M 


In keeping with the theme of the 1982 
John Miles Rowlett Lecture March 26 
at Texas A&M, "Money and Monu- 
ments: The Impact of Rapid Economic 
Growth on Architecture," graduate 
students in architecture produced their 
own “monument” of sorts, a 13-foot- 
high cardboard Greek temple in the 
lobby of the building where the lecture 

° was held, complete with classical pedi- 
ment and four fluted columns. "Money," 
af course, came from the sponsors of 
this second annual event, the founders of 
CRS in Houston (of which the late John 
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Miles Rowlett was one) and Rowlett's 
widow, Mrs. Virginia Rowlett. 

Tracing perhaps a more historical link 
between money and monuments, lecturer 
Ernest Connally, an architectural histori- 
an from Washington, D.C., noted that 
most influential building projects in years 
past do not seem to have been reactions 
only to the economic impact of the times 
but to favorable circumstances in general. 
Buildings that have so emerged have 
tended to cause sharp cultural changes 
through major technological or philo- 
sophical advances. And their promoters 
have usually been governments, institu- 
tions or corporations, although individu- 
als certainly have played what Connally 
called "energizing roles of leadership 
and discrimination," In these terms, 


architecture has transcended its sheltering 


function and adopted a symbolic role, 
one of glorification—glorification of 


Rowlett “monument” and student builders. 


Eternity in ancient Egypt, the Church in 
Medieval Europe, the Papacy in the 
Renaissance, the State in 17th century 
France and, in the words of Cass Gilbert, 
“the Cathedral of Commerce” in 20th 
century Ainerica. Connally suggested that 
the present challenge is to take wealth to 
create an urban order worthy of civilized 
use and meaning. 

John S. Samuels, 3rd, a Galveston- 
born financier and industrialist now living 
in New York, reviewed the relationships 
between money and monuments in the 
Texas context and suggested that 19th 
century entrepreneurs produced pace- 
setting architecture through a background 


of enlightened sensitivity. Unlike their 
20th century counterparts, these captains 
of industry and commerce took risks with 
their aesthetics as well as their capital. 
Samuels, whose personal interests have 
included chairmanship of the New York 
City Opera and the Lincoln Center 
Theater Company, has had the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with architects and 
the arts. He joined Connally in hoping 
for a more sensitive architecture, but 
noted that architecture, like poetry, inust 
be internalized. 

It would have been easy for Richard 
Keating, general partner of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill in Houston, to play 
the part of the apologist, Instead, he 
moved to identify the architectural re- 


_ sponse to the present dramatic growth in 


Texas as one of "formula" and "image." 
He suggested that these are largely dic- 
tated by exactly the kind of corporate 
insensitivity that Samuels described. 
Keating expressed a confidence that 
within this context there was still great 
architecture, although he regretted that 
the city was too often seen as a citadel, 
the 20th century cathedral as defensible 
space. The professional must still strive 
to provide civility as well as order. 

In response to the three speakers, John 
McDermott, distinguished professor of 
philosophy at Texas A&M, reviewed the 
American attitudes to city and country- 
side and described the current situation 
as "the enthronement of schlock." The 
ensuing discussion was lively and in- 
formative for the panel, as well as the 
audience, which was composed of stu- 
dents, faculty, professionals and visiting 
faculty from schools of architecture in 
the Southwest. The panel concluded that 
architects must be involved, that educa- 
tion is at least as important as skill 
development, and that hearts must be 
turned to find meaning in architecture, 
not just heads to see spectacle. As Ameri- 
can philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said, "The world is as we make it . . ." 

—David G. Woodcock 


O’Neil Ford Chair 
Endowed at UT-Austin 


The School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin has endowed 
its first chair in architecture. 

The $50,000 endowment for the 
O'Neil Ford Centennial Chair in Archi- 
tecture, for which fundraising had been 
underway since early 1981, will be 
matched through UT's share of the 
Permanent University Fund. 
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Roofing + Waterproofing e Equipment and Supplies since 1908 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
ROOFING * WATERPROOFING • 
ARCHITECTURAL ° 


SUPPLIERS ОР... DISTRIBUTORS FOR... 


ROOFING ASPHALTS OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS 
FELTS CELOTEX 
MASTICS, PRIMERS & COATINGS G.A.F. 
INSULATION: FIBERBOARD, JOHNS-MANVILLE 

URETHANE, PERLITE & BIRD & SON 

FIBER GLASS PITTSBURG-CORNING 
PITCH KOPPERS 
GRAVEL GUARD & METAL EDGE GULF STATES ASPHALT 
SOFFIT B.F. GOODRICH 
MANSARD GATES ENGINEERING 
TEX-CANT STRIP W. R. MEADOWS 
MARBLE & SLAG E. S. PRODUCTS 
KETTLES, BURNERS & PARTS W. R. GRACE 
CONVEYORS & HOISTS BUILDEX 
WATERPROOFING INRYCO 
SIDING SUPRADUR 
NAILS & FASTNERS REEVES ROOFING EQUIP. 
SKYLIGHTS GARLOCK 
ROOF HATCHES REIMANN & GEORGER 
SMOKE VENTS SMITH HOIST 
ETC... BLACKWELL BURNER 

MECHANIZATION SYSTEMS CO., INC. 
WE FEATURE... ROOFMASTER 
KENNEDY SKYLIGHTS 


e STATE WIDE DISTRIBUTION REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
e COMPLETE INVENTORY ао 
e JOB SITE DELIVERY 
e COVERED VAN STORAGE 
FOUR LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU... 


RAILTON INC. RAILTON INC. RAILTON INC. RAILTON INC. 
4053 Homestead Road 604 Carolina 2914 Sea Harbor Road Ya Mi. North Chester Park Rd. 
Houston, Texas 77028 San Antonio, Texas 78210 Dallas, Texas 75212 Harlingen, Texas 78550 
713/675-7456 512/533-5023 214/631-3948 512/425-6631 
1-800-392-8526 1-800-292-7340 METRO/263-2001 


WE ARE MEMBERS OF AND SUPPORT THE... 


Roofing Contractors Association of Texas Associated Builders & Contractors of Texas 
National Roofing Contractors Association Austin Roofing Contractors Association 
Houston Roofing & Waterproofing Contractors Association Dallas Roofing Contractors Association 
Construction Specifications Institute 


"Serving Texas Roofing and Waterproofing Contractors For Over 50 Years" 
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period gingerbread, fretwork & gable 
treatments * period screen doors, 
porch swings & double facing glider 
turnings, finals, posts & columns 
plain & fancy wood stair parts & 
fancy cut cedar shingles * cupboard 
& door trim kits & moldings 
decorative wood & fibre carvings 
wood, styrene & urethane moldings 
& brackets * wood, brass & porcelain 
bath accessories & switchplates 
cupolas, weathervanes & fauna 
faucets * wood & brass house 
numbers & letters * cast table bases, 
park benches & lamp posts 
gargoyles & cenotaphs * steel ceiling 
& ceiling medallions 


RENOVATION IN PRODUCTS 


5302 Junius Dallas, Texas 75214 214-827-5111 
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Architecture - Construction - Interiors : Landscape : Urban Design 


ER A оог in He TOC 78 


1909 Brunson Street 2 


Houston, Texas U.S.A. 


Telephone: (713) - 797-0494 
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Architectural Models 


6609 Anita 


Dallas, Texas 75214 


(214) 821-4975 


feug: (“огол 


Architectural Brochures 


Architectural Photography 
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In the News, continued. 


The chair is named in honor of emi- 
nent San Antonio architect O'Neil Ford 
and is the first teaching chair in the 
70-year history of the UT-Austin School 
of Architecture. 

Vivian Silverstein, director of profes- 
sional affairs for the UT School of 
Architecture, wrapped up the ycar-long 
fundraising campaign, which was begun 
under her predecessor, the late Austin 
architect Hyder Joe Brown, Jr. 


Coming Up 


June 1-5: “The Renewable Challenge,” 
solar technology conference and inter- 
national exposition in Houston sponsored 
by the American Section of the Inter- 
national Solar Energy Society. The Texas 
Solar Energy Society will offer a series 
of pre-conference workshops May 29-31 
covering such topics as daylighting, 
photovoltaics, solar access, active and 
hybrid solar cooling, biofuels, solar hot 
water heating and earth sheltered build- 
ings. Contact Renewable Challenge, 
AS/ISES, U.S. Highway 190 West, 
Killeen 76541, Telephone: (800) 531- 
5255 (ex. 817), or (800) 252-9146 

(ex. 817). 

June 15-18: NEOCON 14, interna- 
tional congress of environmental planning 
at the Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 
Speakers will include Elissa Makissiemi 
Aalto, who will present “A Tribute to 
Alvar Aalto,” her late husband; Italian 
architect Paolo Portoghesi and Japanese 
architect Arata Isozaki, who will face off 
in a session entitled "East Meets West"; 
New York Times architecture critic 
Paul Goldberger, who will speak on 
"Why Modern Architecture Lost Face”; 
and Philadelphia architect and urban 
planner Edmund Bacon, who will address 
the NEOCON 14 Conference of Mayors 
and lead a city planning workshop. Con- 
tact NEOCON 14, The Merchandise 
Mart, Suite 830, Chicago, Ш., 60654. 
Telephone: (312) 527-4141. 

June 23-25: Advanced Non-Structural 
Plan Review Seminars on the Uniform 
Building Code, sponsored by the Texas 
Department of Community Affairs, at 
the Texas A&M Extension Service Train- 
ing Center in San Antonio. Contact Roy 
Fewell, Housing and Community De- 
velopment Division, Texas Department 
of Community Affairs, P.O. Box 13166, 
Capitol Station, Austin 78711. Telephone: 
(512) 475-2431. 

Oct. 24-27: "The Maintenance and 
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“As shown in Sweets catalog 10.23 PE”. 


Perma Retractable Fabric Awnings 
A Beautiful Way To Save Energy 


lests have proven that fabric awnings block out up to 
77% of the sun's direct heat. This lowers room temperatures 
hy eight to fifteen degrees, therefore reducing air-con- 
ditioning costs considerably. 

Ihe PERMA SYSTEM awnings not only help to conserve 
energy and eliminate glare, they also add beauty and 
protect drapes, carpets and furnishings from fading. 

Ihe hardware for retractable fabric awnings from the 
PI RMA SYSTEM line has, for many years, been the most 
accepted and sought after throughout energy-conscious 
I urope and other parts of the world. Since the hardware is 
made of the highest quality corrosion-+esistant material, the 
PLRMA awnings are 100% maintenance-free. The fabric 
does not require removal during winter months as all 
РІКМА awnings feature roll-up construction, which means 
thal the fabric is protected by either the roof overhang or by 
the hood when the awning is rolled up and not in use. 

PERMA awnings become more efficient with the addi- 
lion of a SOMFY electrically operated system. This ef- 
liciency results from the convenience of operating the 
system by the simple touch of a switch. 


Dallas Tent and Awning 
1815 S. Good Latimer 
Dallas, Tx. 75226 
(214) 421-5402 


Maintenance 
Rust proof, maintenance-free aluminum hardware; awning 
fabric and valance are interchangeable and easily replaced. 


Operation 
Awnings can be either manually or automatically con- 
trolled. Automatic controls have environmental sensors 
available. 


Fabric 

Weatherproof polyester fabric available in a wide variety of 
colors; fabric treated against mildew and fading and is 
water repellent, 


Ihe advance technology, the high degree of craftsman- 
ship and the use of modern materials are some of the 
reasons why you will find PERMA SYSTEM the most so- 
phisticated awning system available in the United States. 
For further informatiun, please contact one of the Texas 
distributors listed below. 


Enduro Products by 
Hendee Enterprises Inc. 
2115 Runnels Street 
Houston, Tx. 77003 
(713) 223-8338 
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WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN... 


This may be the most important 


Prompt 

claim pay- 

ment, usually with- 

in 48 hours of receipt, 

is an outstanding feature 

of the TSA Group Insur- 

ance Program. 

Participants in the TSA program receive 
personal hospital identification cards, 
personal insurance certificates, complete 
information material, and personal 
response. 


Г сага yet h 


The hospital identifica- 
tion card carried by partici- 
pants in the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects' Group Insurance Program 
guarantees coverage for eligible ex- 
penses for the first two days of hospital 
confinement, generally allowing entry 
without delays. 
You're an AIA person with a real name, 
not a number, with AA&C. Personal atten- 
tion is only a toll free phone call away to 
1/800/854-0491. 
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т Jon Jadno Howe. 


2627 \wlestheimer:- Hous ton, ton Texas 77098 (713) 523-1208 
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In the News, continued. 


Stabilization of Historic and Cultural 
Kesources," the 1982 Annual Conference 
üf the Association for Preservation Tech- 
nology in Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
Contact Program Chairman Thomas 
Taylor, c/o APT-82, P.O. Box 341, 
Williamsburg, Va., 23187. Telephone: 
(804) 299-1000, ext. 2314. 

Nov. 4-6: Texas Society of Architects 
Annual Meeting, Fort Worth. Contact 
TSA, 1400 Norwood Tower, Austin 
18701. Telephone: (512) 478-7386. 

Nov. 13-14: ISID International Trade 
Lau:'82, homefurnishings market held 
hy the International Society of Interior 
Designers, at the Design Center of Los 
Angeles in Los Angeles, Calif. Contact 
International Society of Interior Design- 
yrs, 8170 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CHE, 90048. Telephone: (213) 655-2201 
Wr 655-2206, 


News of Firms 


—— 


Ihe Houston office of Gensler and 
Assoviates/ Architects celebrated its tenth 
anniversary with a reception at Rice Uni- 
Меку? Farish Gallery April 29. Orig- 
Willy established to provid: interior 
architectural design services for Pennzoil 
Company's corporate headquarters, the 
Houston office has grown under the di- 
Моп of managing principal Antony 
Harbour to become a 95-person regional 
Ul fice, one of five in the Gensler or- 
ganization. 

Houston-based 3D / International has 
appointed four new directors to its board: 
James E. Furr, Gil Thweatt, John Pear- 
pon and Richard E. Wainerdi. 30/1 also 
has announced that James E. Pittman, 
ty, has joined the firm as vice president 
nød manager of business development 
far the project management division. 

{,olemon & Rolfe Associates in Hous- 
ton has elected its 1982 corporate offi- 
cers: Harry A. Golemon, chairman of the 
hoard and president; Charles Kerner, 
executive vice president; Lynn Hanson, 
secretary; and Joe Richards, treasurer. 

Austin architect Robert Steinbomer 
has announced the formation of the firm 
Wenfro and Steinbomer, Architects, 500-B 
Past Sixth St., Austin 78701. Telephone: 
(512) 474-2331. 

Ihe Pierce Partnership in Dallas has 
moved its offices to 1920 North Akard, 
Dallas 75201. Telephone: (214) 748-8407. 

Ihe Dallas office of St. Louis-based 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum has 
named Wayne Cage director of design 
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Landscape Architecture 
Urban and Development Planning 


See i D 


Dailas Office: 
5207 McKinney e Dallas. TX 75205-3388 e (214) 528-9400 


DALLAS e AUSTIN e HOUSTON e TUCSON 


MYRICK e NEWMAN e DAHLBERG & PARTNERS, INC. 
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Granite. 


Not-so-pedestrian plazas 
for pedestrians. 


Architect: Murphy Levy Wurman, Philadelphia, PA 
Project Architect: Vincent Maiello, Philadelphia, PA 


Architecl: Joe Karr & Associales, Chicago, IL 
Sturr Young, Associale Architect, Oak Park, IL 


Granite is the elite paving material for plazas, walkways and mall areas 
where a combination of beauty, durability and ease of maintenance is 
required. 

Granite is a natural building material and it naturally complements the 
landscaping portions of your architectural design. A wide selection of fea- 
tures including fountains and seating areas are avail- 

able to enhance the overall appearance of your project. 

For more information, plus a packet of full color liter- 

ature illustrating our products in use, call toll free 

800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 685-3621 or write 

to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, оем. с 202 South зга Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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Specifications - Contracts - Manuals 
Mailing Lists · Word Processing by Mail 


» Word Processing Center 


e Word Processing 
Consultation 


e Word Processing Training 


WORD PROCESSING SERVICES 


1OOB WEST AVE. AUSTIN,T X. 78701 512/479-0582 
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Wylie Climbs the Walls 


Call our toll free number today for details and samples 
on the total wall textile lines. 


Q Jim Wylie aad company 


SHOWR 

Dallas World rage Center 
14) 438-5050 

Houston 205 W ор North 


BI MERIT CARPET CORPORATION 


Watts Lines. Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 1-800-527-2 


lexos 1800-44 
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for the firm's Texas interiors group. As 
such, Cage will be responsible for the 
design direction and coordination of all 
interior design projects coming out of 
HOK's Dallas office. 

Paul Kennon, FAIA, president and 
design group director of CRS, Ine., in 
Houston, has been appointed to the board 
of directors of the Institute for Archi- 
tecture and Urban Studies in New York. 

Ruth Fuller, former executive director 
of the Houston Chapter AIA, has been 
named president of The Auden Company, 
a firm specializing in placing architects, 
interior designers, engineers, construc- 
tion administrators and other support 
personnel in Houston architects’ offices. 

The El Paso firm Fisher & Associates 
Architects has changed its name to 
Fisher, Keirsey, Cordova Associates. 

The Odessa firm Covington-Shelton- 
Taylor has changed its name to Coving- 
ton and Taylor Architects and Engineers. 

The Austin firm Dailey & Wann has 
changed its name to Dailey, Wann, 
Michael. 

Pfluger & Polkinghorn АТА Archi- 
tects, Austin, has changed its name to 
Pfluger Polkinghorn Cline АТА 
Architects, 


News of Products 


Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Houston has announced plans 
to carry Kynar 500 finishes oo all stock 
building components and wall and roof 
panels. The finish will come in eight 
standard colors and a variety of other 
colors by special order and will be avail- 
able through any of Moncrief-Lenoir's 
branch offices in Dallas, San Antonio, 
Lubbock, Harlingen or Houston. Mon- 
crief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company, 
P.O. Box 2505, Houston 77001. Teie- 
phone: (713) 225-1441. 

Architectural Interiors Services has 
been established in Houston as a dealer- 
ship, warehousing service and installation 
company for contract furnishings. Archi- 
tectural Interior Services, Inc., 7021 
Portwest Drive, Houston 77024. 
Telephone: (713) 864-8332. 

Naturalite in Garland has introduced 
two new skylights, both designed to span 
vast spaces and to control expansion and 
contraction. The structural vaulted sky- 
light is available in any length and in 
widths ranging from 10 to 30 feet and 
has a four-foot mullion spacing. The 
continuous vaulted skylight, also avail- 
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Attn: Architects, Engineers, Draftsmen ... 


Presenting the 

KAD П Auto Draw 
Automated Graphics System 
from KOH-I-NOOR. 


The Koh-l-Noor KAD Il Auto Draw is the 
most versatile, electronically controlled 
lettering and symbol-generating instrument 
available from todays microprocessor 
technology! 


e Designed to fit most Drafting Machines 

* Estimated to save 30% of time with 
improved efficiency 

* Authorized service 

e Call for demonstration 


For a complete line of Drafting, 
Architectural, & Engineering Supplies & Equipment... 


Paul Anderson Company 


3485 Fredericksburg Rd. € San Antonio, Tx. 78201 e (512) 734-8111 
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“Since 1910” 


Finally, 
you have a choice. 


Test ours — you may 
never use theirs again. 
You'll find easy to work with 
products that give superior 
performance. Our system is a 
family of products designed 

to work together to 

waterproof, restore, 


protect, and Tamms wily 
*Masonr 


decorate masonry y 


and concrete. 
C 
aa уц, 
@hnins 


Industries Co. 


Corp. Offices: 1222 Ardmore Ave 

Itasca, Il 60143 (312) 773-2350 

For Telex Contact: TAMMS IND ITAS 910 651 2165 
Western Div.: 9920 Flora Vista Ave. 

Bellflower, CA 90706 (213) 925-5506 


In: Western Europe-Eastern Europe-Middle East-Africa 
Contact: Mr. Paul von Wymetal 
dzt. P.O. Box 262-A1011 Vienna 
Austria-Europe 
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Professional Liability Insurance 
At Greatly Reduced Premiums 


TSA members now have avail- 
able a professional liability insur- 
ance plan offered by INAX, un- 
derwriting subsidiary of the 
Insurance Co. of North America. 


Now in its second successful 
year, the program provides TSA 
members with quality coverage 
at a substantial premium dis- 
count. 


Assurances Services, Inc. ¥en сеш 
12120 Highway 620 North EZ Au Y 4 


TSA has endorsed the program 
and has appointed Assurance 
Services, Inc. of Austin as ad- 
ministrator, 


Please call or have your agent 
contact Steve Sprowls or Tracey 
Flinn at Assurance Services for 
details, 


Y 


P.O. Box 26630 ашу aum 


Austin, Texas 78755 LÆNA 


(512) 258-7874 
(800) 252-9113 
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In the News, continued. 


Continuous vaulted skylight, 


“able in any length and widths up to 10 
feet, has a 48-inch mullion spacing. Both 
skylights are available in clear, white 
translucent, grey and bronze acrylic and 
can be single or double glazed. Naturalite, 
Inc., P.O. Box 2267, Garland 7504). 
Telephone (214) 278-1354. 

Ralph Wilson Plastics Company in 
Temple has introduced a “new look” in 
cabinetry with its Wilsonart ColorVantage 
system, which features 20 cabinet door 
designs in solid-color, abstract and wood- 
grain laminates. The new line, for use 
throughout the house (not just in the 
kitchen), features molding and side trims, 
concealed hinges that allow doors to open 
a full 180 degrees, and finished cabinet 
interiors to eliminate the need for shelf 
liners. Ralph Wilson Plastics Company, 
600 General Bruce Drive, Temple 76501. 
Telephone: (817) 821-0162. 


ColorVantage cabinet system. 
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Humor by Braden 


Tuwl Buildins 


It happens to me several times a year, as 
Гай there munching my rubber chicken, 
in the dais at the Annual Chainber of 
Commerce Meeting—one of those nights 
in "my other life’ on the lecture circuit. 
Un my right is the rostrum, on my left 

U the president's wife trying vainly to 
moke me feel at ease in a strange town. 

"Mr. Braden,” she says, “do you do 
thls every night—or do yon have some 
ether field of endeavor?" 

'Oh no and yes," I quickly respond. "I 
Кошип possibly do this every night and 
Mit vive." (Everyone knows Chicken Kiev 
хех cancer.) "I'm an architect." 

"Well," says the First Lady, "what kind 
nl nrchitecture do you do?" 

"Tall buildings, Ma'am,” is my inevi- 
е modest rejoinder, 

Her eyes widen and she turns to the 
president. "Virgil, did you hear that? 
Dave here is an ARCHITECT, and he 
does Tawl Buildins!" Simultaneously, 
Virgil (who is president of the bank as 
Well as the Chamber) and Irma turn their 
gaze back on me, and I feel the trans- 
formation begin to happen once again: 


Newly the Tall Building Macho Mantle of 
Mystique settles around me. There, next to 
Ima and Virgil, appears the archetypical 
Skyscraper Architect. In their vision they 

Be hin, lean and tall, replete with white hard 
Mil, three-piece dark pinstripe suit—a roll of 
plans under his arm—standing on the Robert- 
wn Deck of the yet unfinished 52nd Floor, 

a Henson & Hedges Menthol 100 firmly 
gripped between his lips, his icy blue eyes 
looking out across the city and the prairie 
hevond—thinking—"To achieve is to build 
lor Mant” 


Phe spell breaks and Virgil says, “You do 
lawl buildins, Dave? Well our baok ....” 
Itiwardly E smile. The marketing plan is 
working again; I have a prospective client 
in the bush. The plan is simple: Banks 
huild tall buildings and bankers are suc- 
cessful businessmen. So where do you 
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meet successful businessmen if you're 
from out of town? On the dais of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, that's where! (This theory is really 
nothing new, After all, when 3D/Interna- 
tional decided to meet some Saudi Arab- 
ians they didn't start hanging out at the 
First Baptist Church of Waxahachie.) 

Every town aspires to have a tall build- 
ing; it is the American way. Americans 
invented the durn things, didn't they? So 
I am not surprised at Virgil's interest; it 
has happened before. He speaks again: 
"Our bank has been thinking about a tall 
building for our town." As my inward 
smile expands, Virgil reaches to his in- 
side pocket and slowly extracts a tattered, 
and many-folded, article torn from the 
April issue of Texas Monthly. 

"We know we need an architect," Vir- 
gil says, looking down at the article. "Do 
you know this fellow Philip Johnson or 
LM. Pay?" 

It's hard to eat Chicken Kiev when 
your aura has just been husted. But I sur- 
vive. І have experienced previous rejec- 
tion before. 

If I were to manufacture a cologne for 
REAL MEN, I would not call it "Brut" 
or "English Leather" or “Eau Savage." I 
would name it "TAWL BUILDINS." 
When amply smeared on your flabby 
body, TAWL BUILDINS would immedi- 
ately cause the female heart to flutter and 
inspire envy in other males, providing, of 
course, that you always wear a hard hat 
and a 3-piece pinstriped suit when you 
smoke your Benson & Hedges Menthol 
100s. 

The design of the American skyscrap- 
er, like all building types, has its required 
areas of special expertise. The architect 
who works in that arena in the speculative 
marketplace must know a great deal about 
leasing desirables, flexibility, and the 
three "E"s; efficiencies, elevatoring, and 
envelopes. What has been sorely lost in 


full 

service 

fo 

architects 
even if 

you're working 
at the 
eleventh hour 


copying 
duplicating 
offset printing 
graphic layout 


enlargements 
reductions 
binding 

pick-up & delivery 
etc. 


austin 
lubbock 
san marcos 


ginnys 


(512) 454-6874 
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YICTORIAN 

GINGERBREAD 
Hand crafted 

solid pine replicas 


Now from one source you can 
obtain corbels, fretwork, trim, 


corner brackets, porch railings and 
more. 


A family of artisans, Anthony and 
Son have recreated the intricacies 
of true Victorian Gingerbread. Send 
$1.00 for pictorial catalog and price 
list. If you are in Houston, come in 
and visit 9:30 - 5:00 Mon.- Sat. 


АСУ Th e 2) 


= & 9 
2515 Morse Street Houston, Texas 77019 2 4 


(713) 528-3808 2 
agent. 78 
Nue co 
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HOUSTON 


ALLEN CENTER 


EDWARD W. 


BRADSHAW 


& ASSOCIATES,INC 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS AND LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS 
9898 BISSONNET BUILDING ONE SUITE 100 HOUSTON, TX.77036 (713) 988-2525 
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Calling all Architects... 


THE GREATEST THING THAT 


EVER HAPPENED TO A WALL! 


94 


TOWER is the contract 
vinyl wallcovering 
distinctively created 
and produced in design 
and maintenance, 
exclusively for 
commercial and 
institutional projects. 
366 colors in 36 patterns 
of deep dimension 
textures for fabrics, 
cork, wood, grass, 
masonry, leather and 
more. 


TOWER 


CONTRACT VINYL 
WALL COVERING 


Offered exclusively in the state of Texas 
from the nation’s number one distributor. 


/$60 


CORPORATION 


A full sales and service stafi in Dallas, San Antonio and Houston 
with warehouses containing quality wallcoverings. 


Bedell Rogers 
Commercial. Division 
ISGO CORPORATION 
5809 Chimney Rock 
Houston, Texas 77081 
(713) 666-3232 


Ed Tusa, Jr. 
Commercial Division 
1560 CORPORATION 
10530 Sentinel Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
(512) 657-6868 


Ken Deike 
Commercial Division 
ISGO CORPORATION 
1237 Conveyor Lane 
Dailas, Texas 75247 
(214) 634-1313 
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many creations is the sense of art this 
building type needs. Like gun fighters, we 
have been notching the facade to create 
corners, failing somehow in the process 
to corner creativity, 

Frank Lloyd Wright believed the sky- 
scraper should cast its shadow on the 
ground to be a proper art form. But his 
Price Tower design in Bartlesville is only 
successful as sculpture, and merely quaint 
as functional architecture. As a profes- 
sion, we should aspire to preater artistry 
for these building behemoths, but not to 
the point that they fail to earn their daily 
bread. Perhaps, as a source of inspira- 
tion, we should search out the reason for 
the tall building in the first place—not 
just to create intensive use of a small 
Piece of land, but to provide the climax 
scene for King Kong movies. 

There is no way Kong could achieve 
the summit of most of today's tall build- 
ings, with their sleek skins totally bereft 
of handholds, buttresses, cupolas, pinna- 
cles and such—the “frosting” of earlier 
architecture, so to speak, If you wish to 
be inspired in your artistry, you have 
only to dream of millions of Americans 
watching a six-story ape crawl up the 
side of YOUR DESIGN clutching Bo 

Derek (my personal choice for the next 

remake) in glurious dishabille. Give 

Kong a hand, fellow architects—think 

TAWL, and clutter it np a bit. 


Dallas architect David Braden, FAIA, is a 
Texas Architect contributing editor. 
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How many choices do you have 
when a roof panel comes in three profiles, 
three widths, five different metals, 

and 14 colors? 


one. Ours. ECI's Architec- | mits thermal expansion and con- 
tural Roofing Panels give you a traction with no through panel 
wonderful world of very attractive | fastening. 


an architectural roof panel, we 
can offer you a world of flexibility 
plus a complete assortment of 


choices. All with real down to On to aesthetics. support items including flashings, 

earth advantages. Our choice of profiles includes | hardware and structural shapes. 
And all from one source. ECI. a slim rib, one that's tapered, and Write for ECI'S Architectural 
Start with the basics. A roof a little heftier looking "box" rib. Roofing and Mansard Panel 

that provides trouble-free service. All offered in a choice of metals brochure. That single act gives 


you a world 
of choice, 


Our integral vertical 
water-proofing leg E 
isafulltv-inch g 1 
high, compared g | 
tothe usual% ES 

to %-inches: 


i» 


(plus optional embossing}, and 
finishes. Choose aluminum, galva- 
nized steel, Galvalume™, Terne- 
coated stainless steel, or pure 
copper. 

And the panels, offered in 12, Our 14 colors range through a 
i5 or 18 inch widths, are ail held | choice of natural earth tones, 
down with our unique concealed to bold contemporary 
stainless-steel clip. A clip that per- In short, when youre choosing 


Texas 77477, 713/499-5611 
| Manufacturing plants in Houston, 
Texas and Jemison, Alabama 
| Dear ECI: | 
Please send me complete information 
| on your Architectural Roof Systern. | 


| 
| Р.О. Drawer C, Stafford {Houston} | 
| 


Name. | 
тше. 
[== | 

"| i Company. 
pet nd | | 
Ve dy ^ aM жег | 
" ($ а б | City — — — — —— — State Zip | 
tS a EN Phone. 
mu ut M = = 
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Surewall 
is taking 
the coas 


Everywhere you look on the Texas: 
coast you see SUREWALL* Surfac 
Bonding Cement. Because more 
architects and builders are discov 
ing the advantages of concrete bl 
construction with SUREWALL* 
Cement. Reinforced with glass fi 
SUREWALL® can withstand 100% 
more wind force than conventiona 
block and mortar construction. A 
that's important on the Texas coa 
where storm winds have exceede 
100m.p.h. Add that to SUREWALL’ 
ease of application, low price tag, 
and beautiful stucco-like appear- 

ance, and you can see why it's so 
popular. SUREWALL" Surface Во 
ing Cement from Barrett Industri 
The revolutionary new product th 
taking the coast by storm. For mor 
information on SUREWALL" Surf 
Bonding Cement contact: 


BARRETT INDUSTRIES 
6889 Evans Rd., Rt. 3, Box 211 Bl 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78218 
(512) 651-6550 
1-800-292-5302 


SUREWALL? is a registered 
trademark of W.R. Bonsal Co. 
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Attention: Architects and Builders! Osmose 
Flame Proof? LHC™ is a new brand of fire 
retardant treated wood that is much improved 


in Appearance and SUN ORTU Flame 
Proof? LHC™ substantially reduces corrosion 
and hygroscopicity values associated with 
conventional interior fire retardants. It offers 
more in terms of less restrictions for its use 
while providing more in terms of fire protec- 
tion to wood frame construction. These are 
significant advantages to Texas builders and 
architects. 


Less Hygroscopic: Flame Proof? LHC™ 
fire retardant treated wood is only slightly 
more hygroscopic than untreated wood at 
relative humidities up to 9095. Flame Proof? 
LHC™ is the first improved fire retardant with 
LHC...low hygroscopicity and corrosion. 


' Flame Proof is a registered trademark of Osmose Wood beard Co. of America, Inc. 
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LHC is a trademark of Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, inc. 


А New Brand Of 
Fire Retardant 


Ca 


Less Corrosion: Flame Proof® LHC™ 
treated wood, properly kiln dried after treat- 
ment, is significantly less corrosive to galva- 
nized metal fasteners at relative humidities up 
to 90%. Flame Proof® LHC™ may now be 
specified for many applications where the 
potential for corrosion has been a limiting factor. 


Less Blooming: Surface blooming of fire 
retardant chemicals is eliminated because of 
the reduced hygroscopicity of Flame Proof® 
LHC™ The wood will remain clean; no un- 
sightly residues will develop to detract from 
the beauty of the wood. 

e 
Flame Proof? LHC™ is now available in Texas. 
Call one of these suppliers. 


Bowie-Sims-Prange 
Treating Corp. 


1440 Hutton Drive 

Carrollton, TX 75006 
214-446-1150 
1-800-442-3764(Texas IN-WATS) 


Wood Protection Co. 


P.O.Box 33376/5151 S.Loop East 
Houston, TX 77033 

713-733-7421 
1-800-392-5670(Texas IN-WATS) 


ENERGY EFFICIENCY. 


З 
Ж 


It's in the bag. 


Restoring an old, run down, energy-leaking building 
into a modern, beautiful, energy-efficient building is now 
easier than ever before. All you need to remember is that 
the Insulation Solution is in the bag. In the Thorowall 
Insulating Plaster bag. 

Thorowall is the cement-base, fire resistant insulating 
plaster brought to you by Thoro System Products, and 
designed specifically for exterior wall application. 

A Rhodipor product, Thorowall Insulating Plaster is 
new to America, but yet an old favorite throughout Europe 
since its development in Germany nearly 15 years ago. 

You see, Thorowall Insulating Plaster features a 
perfectly balanced combination of expanded polystyrene 
beads, hydraulic binders and chemical additives. Because 
of these extremely lightweight aggregates, Thorowall 
Insulating Plaster weighs only one-sixth that of plaster with 
conventional sand aggregates. Therefore, it puts little stress 
on the wall structure to which it's 
applied. Because it is packaged in 
powder form, it eliminates the need 
of fitting boards to special sizes. 
All you have to do is add water and 
Thorowall Insulating Plaster is 
ready for application. And because 
it is a plaster it can be applied hy 
either a spray gun or trowel. As 
easy and as fast as applying stucco. 

But the most important thing 
is that Thorowall Insulating Plaster comes from us. And 
you know us well. We're Thoro System Products, the same 
company that has been protecting, beautifying and 
waterproofing masonry and concrete, for over 65 years 
with such products as Waterplug, Thoroseal and Acryl 60. 

And when it comes to making energy-efficient 
buildings out of old structures, we've got the insulation 
solution wrapped up for you in the Thorowall bag. 


Thorowall 


INSULATING PLASTER 


a thodip gr 


*Rhodipor is a Registered Trademark of Gebrüder Rhodius. 


It's in the wall. 


^ 


e ча 

The perfect time for insuldting a new concrete 

building is at the same time the walls are going up. 
Meet Thermocurve, the revolutionary insulating 

system for new concrete structures that lets you put the 

energy efficiency right where it should be. In the wall. 

Thermocurve panels are made of two inch thick 


cellular polystyrene and have a 
unique curved design that allows 
them to fit snugly within the wall 
forms and position themselves 
securely as concrete is poured. 

In minutes, Thermocurve 
becomes an integral, totally 
encased, permanent part of the 
wall. A tough barrier against 
temperature extremes with a plus 
R-9 factor that reduces heat loss by 
as much as 7596, without 
sacrificing space, beauty, safety or 
structural strength. 

Thermocurve panels are ideal for basement 
walls, where 20% of most heat loss occurs and, of course, 
for below- and above-grade poured walls, where 
temperature control and protected insulation are an 
essential factor. The panels come in three widths for all 
standard poured-in-place structures, and can be cut to any 
custom size the job calls for, with a simple hand saw. 
Additionally, using Thermocurve eliminates about 2596 of 
the expensive concrete regularly needed. 

And even better, Thermocurve is backed by us, 
Thoro System Products, the same company that for over 65 
years has been protecting, beautifying and waterproofing 
masonry and concrete, more and better than anybody else 
in the world. And when it comes to building energy 
efficiency into new structures, with Thermocurve we've 
put the insulation where it belongs. In the wall. 


Thermocurve 


**Thermocurve is a Registered Trademark of The Thermocurve Company. 


THORO 
SYSTEM 


PRODUCTS® 


Dept. NAHB 815, 


© (981, Standard Dry Wall Products 


7800 N.W. 38th Street, Miami, Florida 33166 
Western Office: 38403 Cherry St., Newark, CA 94560 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 
* PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


Best Service Building Materials 

Р.О. Box 17821 

jan Antonio, Texas 78217 
349-4301 


Blue Diamond Company 

P О. Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
14/428-1331 


Builders & Contractors Materials Co. 
P.O. Box 209 

Garrollton, Texas 75006 

214/446-1726 


Builders Equipment & Tool Co. 
PO Box B508 

Houston, Texas 77009 
713/869-3491 


Lynwood Building Materials 
201 West Elsmere 
in Antonio. Texas 78201 
12/732-9052 


Featherlite Corporation 
f Box 355 

«bene, Texas 79604 
115/673-4201 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO Box425 

\ustin, Texas 78664 
12/255-2573 


Featherlite Corporation 
Р О. Box 357 

Heaumont. Texas 77651 
13! 727-2334 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO Box 9977 
El Paso, Texas 79990 


115/859-9171 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79408 
06/ 763-8202 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 
115/684-8041 


Featherlite Corporation 
PO Вох 67 
Antonio, Texas 78109 
12/658-4631 


Featherlite Corporation 
РО, Box 47725 

Dallas, Texas 75247 
(214) 637-2720 


 — 


Muv/June 1982 


STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


One of Texas' Leading 
Contract Dealers 
for Commercial Interiors 


Representing fine furniture by 


HERMAN 
MILLER 


HIEBERT 
GF 
GUNLOCKE 
KITTINGER 


400 South Austin © Dallas 75202 


214/747-8581 GROUP ARTEC 
Showrooms: 401 South Lamar 

KIMBALL 

LEOPOLO 


and offering 
complete services of 


e Facility Planning 
e Product Procurement 


e Total Installation 
e Used Furniture Disposal 


e Fixed Asset Managemen 
Systems 


e Contract Labor Services 


e Facility Management 
Research and 
Education 
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W еа Glaze, 


PRE-FACED CONCRETE 
MASONRY UNITS 


© 1982, all rights reserved, and 
* US. pat. Off, Canada and other countries 
by the Burns & Russell Co 


yal 


JE 


LOVV COST WALLS THAT SAVE 
WITH AGE, BUT NEVER RETIRE! 


Spectra-Glaze® Il prefaced concrete masonry units are the 
only glazed block with more than a quarter century of proved, 
maintenance-free performance. Quality glazed block walls 
that save up front, always look like new, and keep right on 
saving. Your choice of color, texture, form, scale and 
pattern... E <= 


Ask for cost comparisons and case histories. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE & COUNT THE SAVINGS! 


The Featherlite Corporation, Box 489, Lubbock, TX 79408 
Phone 806/763-8202 . . . 4.4/Bu in Sweet's 
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-Installation of 10" El Dorado Velvet Tile, = KETE Ê chosen for its ability 
to resist high wear and at the same time, biending with and complimenting 
surrounding materials and colors. چ‎ mel: Buena і Park, Lum 


EL DORADO 
EAVY DUTY 
` INDOOR/OUTDOOR 


VELVET TILE — | 


Today El Dorado Velvet Tile is specified far more often 

for entrance and high traffic areas. Proven as an all 
around floor covering where durability, longer life and 

economy for its life cycle cost are factors. Plus a choice 
of installation es that compliment surroundings 

indoors and ي‎ . and Tuan Ta five years 

against surface wear, = 


“P.O. pw LOSANGELES, CA 90023- а) 1: 
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Elk Prestique 240 is making ordinary 3-tab asphalt shingles obsolete! Prestique 240 offers the advantages of 
a true laminated fiberglass shingle, with a rich look which will appeal to the style conscious homeowner, but 
at an installed price thats competitive with ordinary 3-tab asphalt shingles. Prestique 240 installs quicker than 
asphalt shingles; they come 3-to-a-bundle for easy handling, and theres no vertical alignment. Theres less 
waste with 240; the cut-off from the rake edge can start the next course. The random-cut, three-dimensional 
style that makes Prestique 240 handsome, also makes it ideal for reroofing. It goes on over existing roofs 
beautifully. In fact, the rougher the surface, the better Prestique 240 looks! An exciting new 
product which will increase your sales and profit margins. Add our 25 year 


limited warranty and Class “А” rating for fire resistance, and its obvious! T 
Prestique 240 is the new standard in roofing! poor 4 
Ennis, Texas, (214) 875-9611 * Stephens, Arkansas, (501) 786-5484 ч ON роке E 


‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama, (205) 758-2752 * Tempe, Arizona, (602) 831-7399 at А 
| = nt 
i - ' cos! $ an ELCOR company 
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DISCOVERY OF MASONRY STRUCTURE 
ГАТ М 2946 - LONG. W 95 22 


NIVERSAL DATE: 
819-5185 


PRELIMINARY REPORT-- 
DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION-- Е 
SOUTHWEST QUADRANT-- 


LAND MASS IDENTIFIED AS 
NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Mure is some type of amphithea- 
Iur typically constructed during the 
Mid 1o late 20th century. As was ori- 
finally thought the outer surface is of 
§ high quality masonry material pre- 
dmninanty a mineral form of cal- 
aum i sium carbonate. Aside 
from i8 signs of exfoliation and 
heavy deposits of calcium sulfate, 
Иако to the outer surface is sur- 
pny minimal, 


CLASSIFIED P5-1-- 
EXCEPTIONAL FIND 


Condition attributed to longevity of 


masonry material and building con- 
struction of the highest caliber. Ex- 


cavation will undoubtedly verify 
basic theories and historical in- 
formation regarding masonry arti- 
sans of this period. 


$5T3 PALEONTOLOGIC UNIT-- 
HISTORICAL READOUT-- 
20th CENTURY MASONS 


Organized masons of period thor- 
oughly trained in their craft. 


Apprenticeship program established 
by organization mid-century. Highly 
regarded for their skill and ability to 
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produce on a timely basis. Sought for 
most major construction performed 
at that time. Information relating to 
these craftsmen and material was 


‘obtained through Masonry Institute 


Houston-Galveston established third 
quarter 20th century. 


EXCAVATION CONTINUING 

ON SCHEDULE-- 

NEXT COMMUNIQUE 18-35-5185 
......END TRANSMISSION ...... 


Masonry institute 
Houston-Galveston 
Halbouty Center, 5100 Westheimer 
Houston, TX 77056 (713) 629-6024 


we 
, 
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SHAKETILE 


#501 Brown Blend, above 
#503 Charcoal Blend, right 


The natural look of shakes plus the 
safety and lifelong durability of tile 


Blended natura! colors « fire safe « rugged random rpo tion 
texture e wont wear out e thick rough butts e Co а 
maintenance-free « energy efficient « Extruded Pw Pies kw 


* s San Antonio, TX 78221 
high density concrete 512/626-2771 


New Super SHAKETILE — good for life 
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